INTRODUCTION 


"Government" is a term now applied almost exclusively 
to the modern state and its branches. But the term should 
also be applied to levels of authority that exist in the 
family structure, and the religious structure, including the 
Christian church. 


There has been much attention focused upon corruption 
in civil government. The United States had its Watergate. 
Nevertheless, nobody in our society very seriously 
questions the assumption that the modern state continues 
to be our security, our judge and our provider. Thus, as 
many Christians know very well, the state has become a 
god in the eyes of its constituency. 


But the Bible does not vest all authority in civil 
government. Authority also exists in the home and the 
church. This book explores the conviction on my part 
that the godlike regard for civil government may have 
roots that are closer to us than we like to think. It may 
have its roots in the way current Christian thought views 
authority. And, even more disturbing, in the way 
authority is viewed and practiced in even the most 
conservative arm of the professing church. 


If abuse of authority is epidemic in the Christian family 
and church, it should be no real surprise that it is almost 
universal in the civil state. All behavior has doctrinal 
roots. 


This book attempts to examine a few of the evidences 
and contributing factors that have come to my attention 


in the more than 35 years I have been associated with the 
Christian ministry both on the lay level and the clergical 
level, although I am impatient with the connotation of 
those two terms. 


While pastors and other Christian leaders may be 
especially vulnerable to the concerns expressed here, 
they have implications for every serious Christian. Even 
a kindergarten student can exer- cise leadership. 

And those who will replace me and others in 
leadership roles are even now shaping the thinking that 
will guide them when they replace us. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
The Power Of Persuasion 


From my vantage point in a small city church, it is 
difficult to think of myself as having much power. With 
such a friendly congregation, it is even harder to imagine 
my abusing that power. But I have power, and I can 
abuse it. 


They call me a representative of God. I am a pastor. If 
this is true, my job is more important than the mayor of a 
city, the governor of a state, or some such other office 
where that realization is not readily apparent. Being a 
representative of God, I mean. Yet, in too many 
instances, I take the responsibility far too lightly. 


After extensive travel and observation as a preacher and 
writer, it is my considered opinion that many people in 
my position exercise an arrogant and raw abuse of 
power. While that claim will not enhance my popularity 
among many of my peers, I have come to the conclusion 
that one of us ought to say something about it. 


Some who read these words will say I am too critical, or 
that I am trying to make myself look big at someone 
else's expense. This is my third rewrite of this book and 
each time it has been written with a heavy heart. I assure 
you, there is no pleasure in this project for me. Reading 
the manuscript has depressed my friends and co-workers. 


Others may say there is truth to what I say, but it would 
be better unsaid. But it is better for one of us to say it 


than for some- body else to say it. At least some respect 
can be gained if some of us say it ourselves. The pastors 
and other Christian workers who have read the 
manuscript have said it needs to be said. They have also 
said it with a heavy heart. 


Because of our refusal to face some of the problems 
outlined here, we are losing some sensitive and thinking 
young people who are already suspicious of all 
institutions, including the church. I am willing to run the 
risk of telling them the truth about some things so they 
can realize that some of us know what everybody else 
knows. 


I write about my friends and coworkers and about my 
own struggles. But I do not write as an embittered 
enemy. I write as a friend who realizes the unlimited 
potential of the grace of God to both see and meet our 
needs. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, Daniel and Jeremiah confessed their 
own sins along with those of their fathers. If, in the 
course of this book, I seem to judge people too harshly, 
maybe the reader will remember that there is also an 
element of confession in these pages. This book is not 
written by a judge, but by an observer. 


At first, Jim Jones seemed as remote to what I was doing 
as a Martian. As a pastor, I could not see what a socialist 
deceiver and madman had to do with my ministry. Then 
some things happened that changed my mind. I had the 
opportunity to view the American conservative church 
from a wider perspective. It was an education. 


One of my first trips with some of the nationally known 
personalities started out from a busy airport. As we took 
off on the first leg of our mission, the feeling inside the 
twin-engine airplane was one of success and power. The 
head of the organization sat next to the pilot, playing. 
The plane was a new toy to him. The rest of us lounged 
in the pressurized cabin, joking and exuding importance. 
There was very little reminder of the grim business we 
were supposedly about. The airplane, provided at a cost 
of $10,000 per month by many supporters, including 
widows and school teachers, made me feel as though I 
had arrived. 


Landing at Minneapolis-St. Paul, we went directly to a 
candy shop known to the leader, where we loaded up on 
candy. The next stop was a small restaurant at which the 
main sport turned out to be intimidating the young 
waitress. Aside from the brief speaking sessions each 
day, that is the way it went for the rest of the trip. Fun 
and games that turned into deadly seriousness when it 
was time to present our case and do the fundraising. That 
part was couched in scary language and forecasts of 
gloom. The first evening was spent in the motel game 
room until 3 A.M. Of course, one sleeps late after a full 
day of work such as that. My growing uneasiness was 
tempered at first by the thought that maybe these fellows 
were under so much pressure that it was necessary to 
blow off steam, but it was certainly different from the 
Christian atmosphere I was accustomed to. 


An even bigger jolt came back at the office when 
unanswered phone calls and broken commitments were 
chalked up to a heavy schedule and unexpected 


emergencies. The shock was not lessened any by the fact 
that my privately expressed concerns later were met with 
blank stares. Nobody could understand why I was 
making anything of this. It was normal procedure. The 
only aftermath was a jaundiced eye toward me in the 
days that followed. 


While the situation described above is not always true in 
Christian work, of course, such things happen more 
frequently than most of us want to admit. As for me, it 
was the beginning of a new look at the world of religious 
abuse among my peers. 


Anybody who thinks would have to admit such abuse is 
possible. Religion is power, and power can be abused. 
We give a man theological credentials and titles such as 
"reverend" or "father." Pretty heavy-sounding stuff. Then 
we put him in a thing called a "pulpit," install him in a 
time-honored institution called "church" and tell people 
he is a representative of God himself. 


He may be. He also may be a charlatan, a sex pervert, an 
oppressive chauvinist or a power-hungry demagogue. It 
is difficult for the average person to see what he really is 
through the pervasive mystique we have built into such 
positions. In giving someone such names and august 
trappings, we give him a distinct cultural advantage, even 
in such a profane and secular time as this. The de- votion 
that attends such position is the subject of this book. 
Such devotion is sometimes misguided, often blind, and 
easy to take advantage of. 


It is easy for any given group to think it only happens to 
"the other guys." But as one who stands on the 


conservative side of the spectrum, I must admit that 
conservatism has become an easy tar- get for its share of 
imposters. Pollster George Gallup proclaimed 1976 "The 
Year of the Evangelical." That was the year the words 
"bom again" came into full fashion. By association with 
President Jimmy Carter, evangelicalism and grits both 
became chic at once. Four years later, Newsweek said 
that Fundamentalism was a "phenomenon that can no 
longer be ignored." Gallup had found that of 1500 adults 
over 18 in a poll in 300 localities, 34% claimed to have 
had a born again experience. Preachers like Jerry Falwell 
had become among the most visible figures in the nation. 
Suddenly, conservative religious organizations and 
personalities became prime fodder for politicians, 
fundraisers, merchants and crooks, to name only a few. 


But outright religious racketeers are not the only ones 
who can abuse the latent power in religion. Such power 
over people is also a temptation to legitimate leaders. It 
is easy to direct our religious resources toward selfish 
ends. 


Fear is a handy lever to enhance images and raise money. 
Guilt can enforce our programs. Hatred polarizes people 
and kills reason. An enemy list is a great gadget for 
mobilizing the troops. Pity is also a good fundraiser and 
often substitutes sympathy for studied response. 


There is nothing like a noble cause to blur judgment. 
And added to these strong emotions. there is the 
know-how we have gained from the media to sell 
religion as effectively as soap. We label, and sloganize, 
and promote. And if that doesn't work, we appeal to good 


old American competitiveness and the age-old appeal to 
good works. 


Religious conventions have become a multimillion dollar 
industry. Like other conventions, there are the lines of 
display tables competing for the dollars of visiting 
conventioneers. Away from home lots of homebodies get 
their kicks from the change of scenery. Although the 
clanking of coffee cups is substituted for the booze of 
other scenarios, the congenial mood is still the same. It is 
the great escape. Motels, restaurants, candy merchants, 
church furniture manufactures and professional 
fundraising organizations love it. There are big bucks 
involved. 


The glitter of religious getaways, the constant activity 
and the never ending programs are very effective in 
enhancing personalities, making heroes, and getting the 
minds of the religious masses off the weightier matters of 
our faith. There is nothing wrong with feasts, of course. 
There just seems to be something wrong with the way 
they are manipulated. 


But those are surface things. Whether they are only 
symptoms I don't know. I do know that there is an almost 
mechanical accommodation to the Madison Avenue 
techniques we have learned. I said mechanical. If there 
were heart and soul to them, perhaps they could be more 
right. Envelopes are stuffed without any prayer or 
concern for the spiritual specifics. The presses are 
cranked up with- out urgency or heart. The meetings 
might as well be bank meetings. The promotional 
campaigns can be mistaken for tobacco auctions- only 


the product is different. 


An unfortunate caste system permeates this whole 
commerical- like structure. There is a whole raft of paper 
"doctors" at every meeting. Sitting elsewhere are the 
mere "reverends." The next step down are the "workers." 
After that, the masses, sometimes known as "supporters." 
They only pay the bills, and too often are a name- less, 
faceless crowd that enter the minds of the religious elite 
only when they are thinking in terms of fundraising. 


While God wants us to give honor to whom it is due, 
I am not at all sure He is pleased with this pathetic 
jockeying for position among us. 


At every level of our work there is a casuistry that is 
pervasive in our thinking. Since our end is so noble, we 
can excuse almost any kind of means. I am not going to 
name here the habitual religious demagogues I have met, 
but their name is Legion. The religious woods are full of 
people whose whole thing is to enhance their rep- 
utations, polish their images, join the right "clubs" and 
pad their pockets at the expense of their friends and 
supporters. Many of them have already sacrificed so 
much principle they no longer know what they are doing. 
Their consciences are seared. 


Typically, few men in places of religious leadership will 
admit this unless the offender belongs to another group 
besides their own. We cover for our own. If they can 
draw a crowd, raise some money, fulfill a useful function 
and keep the organizational engine going we often 
overlook their corrupt appeal to prurient religious 
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demagoguery. Then, in far too many cases, when a 
subordinate attempts to point some of this out, he or she 
is booted out. They become the counterpart of the 
bureaucratic whistleblower. No disloyalty can be 
tolerated when positions are at stake and the very 
credibility of the organization is threatened. 


In all of this there is a far more disturbing phenomenon. 
It was called to mind recently when I was listening to a 
certain speaker at a conference. He was communicating 
to my insides so effectively I dreaded his closing. 

I pondered the quality that set his message apart. Quite 
frankly, the other speakers in the program bored me stiff. 
For want of a better term, I will describe his as a fatness 
of soul. The other speakers' endless listing of personal 
accomplishments and clever stories I can only describe 
as the product of leanness of soul. Whether it is a cause 
or symptom, I don't know. But it is so widespread as to 
be frightening. 


Too many of us exalt our institutions and activities more 
than the One to whom they are supposed to be dedicated. 
We point more with pride to our accomplishments than 
with humility to our needs. We intone familiar verses of 
Scripture with an inflection and tone that would be more 
fitting for a cooking menu. We give information without 
trouble, without tears. It is so common that most of us 
are not bothered by it anymore. 


There is a terrible lack of concern for the people we are 
supposed to be serving. In one organization with which I 
was acquainted, secretaries joked about sad letters from 
supporters, threw their letters into the wastebasket and 
totally disregarded their needs. Forgive me if I am 
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mistaken. It seemed that the supporters existed for the 
good of the organization, and not the other way around. 
This is not only spiritual perversion, it is outright fraud. 
Something is promised that is not delivered. 


Then there is the attitude toward workers. When I asked 
one successful pastor how he managed to build such a 
large work, he told me it was because he was able to take 
a few good men and "literally work them into the 
ground." He boasted of one man whose work was so 
effective that he died of a heart attack. It was not very 
long before I left that salt mine. I don't mind dying for 
the Lord, but I don't want the terms of that dictated by a 
fatcat demagogue. One popular religious figure boasted 
of a woman who carried her dead baby in her womb 
through a Saturday activity rather than backing down 
from her "responsibility." Many pastors have boasted to 
me of how they don't give their people time to get into 
trouble. They keep them out every night of the week 
doing church work. Human sacrifices in the name of 
religion have not ceased. They only take a more 
acceptable form. 


There is a widespread perversion of authority roles. 
Many people in places of responsibility are hung up on 
authority. And many of them are not mature enough to 
handle even lesser authority, much less such a lofty 
version. And in most cases the "junior executives" caught 
that attitude from their superiors. There is a notice- able 
arrogance and lack of humility in the circle I work in, 
and I am sure it is not much different in others. 


We have the media image of the strong leaders who have 
seemingly built effective works. More power to them if 
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they have the spirit and power of Elijah, although I 
suspect in most cases the genuine article is lacking. 
Many leaders, trying to imitate such power without 
possessing it, become very insecure in their power roles. 
Questions, criticism and new ideas are seen as 
threatening. Unfortunately, the problem is not isolated. It 
is widespread. Paranoid, insecure leaders are trying to 
lead tired, overstressed followers. The resulting 
leadership vacuum is enormous. 


Such times do not build wise leaders. Instead, authority 
structures degenerate into a survival of the fittest. It is 
often the most inconsiderate and ruthless of us who 
gravitate to the top of the heap. In too many cases, our 
"doctors" get there by stepping on a lot of good people. It 
is an old problem, I know. But we need to look at it again 
in our time. 


Position and power are a trust. It is more true in Christian 
work than any other. Those of us who are so entrusted 
ought to be sensitive to the possibility of abuse. We have 
been given credentials, position and authority that have 
tremendous power for good. We have the power to 
persuade people to do good things. 


I cannot help but think that someday I will stand before 
God and answer for how and what I persuaded people to 
do. 
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CHAPTER TWO 
The Power Of Bigness 


For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man 
that is among you, not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think; but to think soberly, according as 
God hath dealt to every man the measure of faith. 


Jim Jones probably promised to rescue a lot of his 
followers from the ordinary and humdrum. It is an old 
lure and it works. The average churchgoer has to not 
only cope with the struggle to survive at home, but in his 
church as well. There never seems to be enough money. 
The few do the work of the many. Everybody knows 
every- body else's business, and it all seems too ordinary. 


While dressing for church on Sunday morning, church 
members turn on the television to see a well-financed, 
sophisticated production sending out the Gospel to the 
tune of mod choreography and well-rehearsed and 
amplified music. Somehow, the camera has the ability to 
hide a lot of the ordinary. 


But that is not the way Christian service really is. Floors 
must be mopped. Restrooms have to be cleaned. Money 
must be raised to pay the electrical bills. Grass must be 
mowed so the grounds will not look like a neglected 
religious jungle. The flaws of those around us are very 
visible. People are trying to survive. It would be well if 
we could live in some wonderland where none of this 
would have to be done, but that is not the real world. 


That is why there is a snare to the appeal to bigness. 
"That man," we say, "is reaching the multitudes. I can 
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send him some money now and then and really have a 
part in that. I don't have to mess with all this penny-ante 
stuff around this little church where nothing ever 
happens." Bigness has another victim. 


Let us dwell, then, on some of the advantages of 
smallness. One of them is the diminished potential for 
harm. If "a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump," one 
must admit that in our local churches we are dealing with 
a much smaller lump. Corruption and misuse of power 
do not spread very far compared to big groups. 


In addition, the leaven is easier to get at. There is always 
a corrupting influence when leaven begins to work, but 
its influence is easier to root out of a smaller group, such 
as a local assembly. Because of this, the temptation to 
abuse power is not as great. Who wants to corrupt a 
small group when he can go after a bigger one? 


Another advantage to smallness is accountability. 
There is not much of a way the big television preacher 
can make himself accountable to us. Leaders are more 
accountable to smaller groups, and because of the 
intimate exposure, abuse is more difficult to hide. 


Community testimony is another advantage to smallness 
and local ministry. Our neighbors know more about us 
and we have to work harder to preserve our credibility. 


There is an increased sensitivity to need. We can see 
people around us suffer. We can enter into their need. 
Larger organizations, unfortunately, have more of a 
tendency to retreat into the ivory towers of perpetuating 
the organization's machinery and influence. 
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This is not the way big groups tell it. They picture 
smaller groups retreating into the little corners and 
becoming insensitive to the world at large. My 
"education" proved otherwise to me. That a group is 
working with a smaller number of people usually does 
not mean that they are less sensitive to world conditions 
or human need. Some of the worst cases of tunnel vision 
I ever saw were among so-called "larger" works. 


Fortified by banks of telephones and armies of 
secretaries, these organizations retreat into themselves. 
Paper policies make them insensitive. Specialization 
careens them toward narrow, unrealistic goals. The staff 
supports the leadership because their jobs are at stake. 
The leadership protects the organization because their 
prestige is at stake. Preserving the organization becomes 
the supreme task. The faceless mob becomes the 
resource that must be called upon to perpetuate the 
machine. Nobody in the inner circle notices the folly 
until the thing, sometimes years later, collapses from 
within. 


In a small group such as a local church, on the other 
hand, there is a reinforcing fellowship. The leadership 
has fellowship with the group several times each week. 
The pastor or other leader has not only a platform 
visibility, but is approachable. There is a quicker 
sensitivity to wrong decisions. There are appropriate 
checks and balances to reproof where it is needed. 

The temptation is to think that the effectiveness of a 
work increases in proportion to the number of people, or 
extent of geography its leaders can exercise power over. 
But the Scripture indicates that God is more interested in 
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faithfulness than prestige or bigness. 


Thirst for bigness can start with good intentions. It can 
also arise with an exaggerated sense of importance or 
pure lust for power and attention. Once an organization is 
committed to bigness, certain processes are put into 
motion. Bigness becomes the standard that must be 
maintained. If that is the measure by which we judge, it 
controls all policy and action. Since bigness is an 
element of reputation, credibility is lost without it. 


It is usually only a short step from there to where we 
begin to bend our principles to maintain credibility. It is 
a logistical treadmill that will not stop when voices begin 
to ask the question, "Is this right?" Ask Richard Nixon. 
He will tell you. Churches, conventions, evangelists, 
mission boards, schools, all get caught up in this deadly 
trap. 


One organization I served became so preoccupied with 
its own preservation and growth, it declared covert war 
on several state organizations it was supposed to be 
serving. This was done in the name of loyalty. That's 
pretty sick. To the public, we are protecting these groups. 
But in our board meetings we are fighting them. If we let 
the public know we are fighting them, they will get 
disgusted and we will lose support. The whole thing took 
on a coloring of intrigue that would have made Alfred 
Hitchcock some great material for a cliffhanger. 

One evangelist, in order to get things going, appealed to 
his group for support on the ground that he would only 
have their kind of preachers on his platform. This group 
were pleased to have their very own areawide evangelist. 
As his ministry grew, he grew more ambitious. Books, 
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tapes and charts were next. From there it was radio and 
then television. Somewhere along the path to bigness, he 
outgrew the ability of his original group to support him. 


Things got thick. He knew God wanted him to get 
bigger. That couldn't be the problem. The problem must 
be that the bunch he started out with just weren't 
following the Lord. So he enlarged his support base to 
include some of the people he originally promised to 
"never have on his platform." The original group got 
mad. Now, in the name of bigness, he is fighting them. 


It is easy to think that people who make the biggest 
impact on the media are more successful. No preacher in 
history has spoken to more people than Billy Graham, 
who has been supported by the media establishment for 
four decades. But research indicates that the number of 
reported decisions is puffed out of all proportion to the 
number who have actually become a part of local 
assemblies. 


Perhaps the most expensive and hyped campaign in 
history was the "I Found It" effort sponsored by Campus 
Crusade for Christ. Yet less than 2% of the recorded 
decisions reportedly ever joined a church of any 
persuasion, and those were influenced more by friends 
and relatives in the churches they joined than by the CCC 
staff. 


Of 10,000 Christians queried by Church Growth 
Associates, less than one half of one percent were first 
reached by evangelistic campaigns, while 79% were 
reached through familiar contacts. Bigness is not 
necessarily effectiveness. 
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Thousands are being affected weekly by individuals and 
local churches, but the media never knows this and never 
reports it. The credibility gap between what the media 
reports and the true record of accomplishment is the 
illusion that makes many restless believers yearn for the 
big time. 


Learning to cope with the everyday responsibilities of a 
local congregation or other ministry is one of the great 
needs of the day. Bigness is often the detour that we take 
away from those responsibilities. Growth, in itself, is not 
a virtue. Witness the thousands of us who are on diets. 
We don't want to grow anymore. 


While growth usually accompanies healthy things, it is 
sometimes in the purpose of God to diminish. Gideon 
finally worked his way down to 300. David saw his 
people hit with a plague when he wanted to number the 
people to reckon bigness. While we serve a big God, 
bigness is not our God. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
The Power Of Guilt 


".. and Adam and his wife hid themselves from the 
presence of the Lord God amongst the trees of the 
garden..." 


There are two kinds of shame. One that comes from 
disobeying God and another that comes from disobeying 
some human standard. In the latter we make our own 
image of God. 


He can, for instance, be seen as an unreasonable boss 
instead of a loving Father. Religion can deteriorate into a 
set of requirements that have little to do with true faith or 
the Bible. These pseudo-standards form a fantasy, a kind 
of religious neurosis. A lot of Christians have this, and it 
is rejected out of hand when people see it for what it 
really is. But this fantasy world is very deceiving. Men's 
rules are made to look better than God's standards. 
Human programs are called the work of God. Loyalty to 
an organization is substituted for loyalty to an organism. 
We read the Bible with eyeglasses manufactured from 
our own inhibitions, fears, distractions and inordinate 
sense of guilt. 


One mother with two small children was finding it 
difficult to cope with conflicting responsibilities. Her 
children required time, but there was something going on 
at the church all the time. Her pastor scolded her with the 
idea that these programs were "God's work," and if she 
stayed true to God's work, God would take care of her 
children. She called me from a distant city, desperate to 
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put things into perspective. Without being critical of her 
pastor, I assured her that her duties to her children were 
"God's work", too. 


A teenage boy was showing signs of rejecting Christian 
standards. During counseling, he revealed that his father 
never spent any time with him, because as a deacon in 
the church the father felt that he had to be present at 
every activity. The father was neglecting or ignoring the 
family standard for deacons. 


A young ministerial student was deeply in debt. He made 
almost no effort to manage his finances. His idea was 
that this was a "secular" concern. His pastor told him 
repeatedly that if he took care of "spiritual things," God 
would take care of his business. But he felt guilty 
because of his poor financial testimony. When he be- 
came convinced that financial accountability was a 
legitimate part of God's business, he gradually began to 
untangle his life. He no longer feels guilty if he takes 
"time out" to take care of essential personal business. 


A Christian school teacher's finances were in chaos. He 
read I Timothy 5:8 and understood its meaning. But 
when he approached his administrator about his inability 
to provide adequately for his family without his wife 
going to work and neglecting their children, he was 
scolded for undue attention to money. "That's one of the 
things you settle when you go into the ministry," the 
administrator chided. "This school is a ministry and 
you'll never make it in the ministry if you go around all 
the time worrying about money." The teacher later 
confessed that it was a long time before he ever seriously 
considered the problem again because he felt guilty about 
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being so mercenary. He also conceded that he couldn't 
understand why the administrator, who made twice the 
salary he did, failed to apply his advice to himself. 


One articulate young pastor was enjoying a steady 
growth in his church. Almost every Sunday, people were 
responding to the messages and making decisions. Whole 
families were being reached. The people were so excited 
about his ministry that they promoted his work 
throughout the community. During a pastor's fellowship 
he confided that, nevertheless, he was frustrated with the 
progress of his ministry. When asked why, he said that 
when they had their organized visitation on Thursday 
night, very few people ever came. 


He was reminded that many pastors would like to have 
his problem. He had the real thing that organized 
visitation often only tries to make up for. He felt guilty 
because in the college he attended, "visitation" was an 
integral part of the spiritual standard. He was reminded 
by his counselor that in the book of Acts people "went 
everywhere preaching" before "visitation" was ever 
invented. 


A young woman was a growing Christian. She had an 
active witness, maintained careful standards for dating 
and read her Bible consistently. She sang in the choir, 
taught a Sunday school class and had a good reputation 
with the other young people. And she had just been 
relieved of all those responsibilities by her pastor. The 
issue was dress standards. 

She had grown up in a southern resort in which clothing 
was worn very casually. When she was working at home, 
she saw nothing wrong with wearing the type of clothing 
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she had grown up with, and sometimes dashed to the 
market in her casual attire. Nobody had given her any 
Bible teaching on dress. She felt guilty and confused 
because her world of Christian service had been judged a 
failure. 


In all these examples, unnecessary guilt was introduced 
into an area of Christian service. Being in subjection to 
the Lord, and to designated leaders is right. Using guilt to 
manipulate people is wrong. People in places of 
leadership must face the truth that authority is limited by 
God's Word. 


Setting up too narrow standards diminishes, rather than 
adds to, the Christian life. Any prescribed standard must 
be seen as a part of a whole truth, a relation to a Bible 
principle, rather than arbitrary standards laid down by a 
human authority and enforced to the loss of other 
principles. When we lay down a few hobby horses, 
people will suffer from guilt even if they are doing the 
right things. They feel guilty because our requirements 
are inadequate. Authority figures often view any 
departure from their set standards as an actual departure 
from the faith. There is a tendency among such people to 
enforce their rather limited version of truth to the 
exclusion of all other truth. Anything besides their 
narrow version is liberalism, modernism or worse. Many 
of these examples used above are related to good Bible 
principles, and if considered correctly, could have led to 
growth and spiritual success. But when a few such rules 
are placed on the level of biblical authority, heresy is 
committed. Heresy is an opinion. It can be related to 
truth, but it is an opinionated version. 
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In order to understand how guilt works, we must know 
the nature of it. Actually, guilt is not an emotion, but a 
legal condition. There is only one Judge 

(James 4:11, 12). Guilt is the legal result of disobeying 
His commandments. Guilt may produce a feeling, but in 
itself it is a reality that takes place in the records of God. 


What most people call "guilt" probably should be called 
"shame." Shame is the human condition that results from 
guilt. I might feel ashamed when I violate human 
standards, but God does not judge me guilty, because 
human standards are the very thing He wants me to reject 
in favor of His standards. 


When guilt is used as a tool to manipulate, it would be 
more correct to say, "he tried to shame me into accepting 
his standard.". As anybody can see, that is a vastly 
different animal from what happened in the Garden of 
Eden. Manipulation by guilt is a perversion of biblical 
truth, as when Simon, the pharisee tried to shame Jesus 
into not accepting the homage of Mary, the woman of the 
street. 


The pharisees had a religious standard, but it was not the 
one Jesus had. Since we are so human and prone to error, 
all of us run the same risk, regardless of our theological 
label. Dr. Martin Marty, a church historian, compared the 
respective messages of Jerry Falwell and Jesse Jackson. 
Ann Rodgers, a reporter for the Fort Myers News-Press, 
quoted Marty as saying, "They both argue with a moral 
vision of United States politics as divinely grounded." 


The article went on to point out how a series of values 
can shift dramatically in the area of morality: 
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The last 10 to 15 years have been the heyday of the 
evangelicals, pentecostals and fundamentalists. Said 
Marty, "These are the prosperous churches today and 
they are just at the point of knowing they need criticism 
and are beginning to produce it. Their prosperity was so 
sudden and surprising, even to them that when it first 
happened they thought, "This must be God's will. They 
would argue, 'You can tell we're the true church because 
everyone likes us. We have all the beauty queens, the 
senators, the football players." 


That was ironic because 20 years ago when the evangeli- 
cals, pentecostals and fundamentalists were theological 
outcasts, he said, they argued, 'You can tell we're 
preaching God's Word because nobody likes us and God 
does not choose the proud, the wise, and the powerful’." 
One thing that sets up false standards is a parochial world 
view. 


Such a view might, for instance, regard the whole duty of 
man to God as that which corresponds to the church 
calendar. Christians encounter an infinite number of 
situations and opportunities to apply biblical teachings to 
their business, cultural, political and family environment. 
Short-sighted people, on the other hand, become alarmed 
if somebody has an original idea about how to define 
their Christian service in an area not programmed by 
church leadership or shaped by the church calendar. 


Such a view tends also to confine the whole program of 
God to a geographic location, not taking care to 
acknowledge that a church is not a building or piece of 
ground. The real work of the church often takes place in 
the home, the culture and the workaday world after the 
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church has met to worship together. Religious leaders 
could never define adequately the unlimited 
opportunities for service. 


Locations and schedules do not define what is "secular" 
or "sacred." To the committed Christian, everything in 
life is sacred. The Holy Spirit is the Guide. The field is 
the world. Christian leaders would do well to let their 
people go free rather than hobbling them with too narrow 
a world view. 


It is not only false standards of morality and tunnelvision 
that produces wrong guilt, but false standards of success. 
A numerical standard, for instance, might induce shame. 
If the standard is not reached, the aspiring Christian is 
deemed a failure. In some cases, the now "guilty" person 
will try to transfer that guilt to someone else. His wife 
has not been faithful to his goals. His children have 
rejected his standard. Others around him are too carnal to 
try. The fault lies in making one or two goals the 
standard of spiritual success. 


Bible reading is an important part of our lives. But some 
Christians walk around with a big yardstick labeled 
"Bible reading" and measure everyone else by that stick. 
Regardless of their other virtues, by that one expectation 
people are dismissed as carnal, backslidden or lost. 


The same can be said for witnessing. "Soulwinning," a 
word used sparingly in the Bible, has become a big stick 
in some circles. Some churches make it their whole 
program. But even in those churches, very few live up to 
the "soulwinner" image. Then by their own standard, 
these churches are failures. 
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This unrealistic way of measuring spiritual success 
accounts for the significant turnover in many churches 
today. Failing to attain the standard, many fail in all other 
areas because they are suffering from a false guilt. 


Even success itself is a false standard. Servants are not 
supposed to be concerned about personal success. 

Rather, they are supposed to be concerned with the 
success of those they serve. By carnal standards, Jesus of 
Nazareth was a failure. But this Man, poor, itinerant, and 
dying young, impacted the world more than all others put 
together. Real success is serving Him as He served the 
Father. 


Many false traditions are enforced because of an 
incorrect view of ministerial authority. It was Robert 
Raikes, not Paul, who started the Sunday school. But 
attendance in Sunday school is the most significant 
measure of faithfulness and accomplishment in many 
churches. 


What time is the most biblical time to attend church? 
Presently, we meet four times each Sunday. Is eleven 
o'clock more holy than 8:30? Is ten o'clock more right 
than seven in the evening? Is Wednesday night a holy 
night? Who has the right to set such standards? 


There are extra-biblical standards too numerous to 
mention. A Christian leader does not have the warrant to 
invoke the name of God and the authority of the 
Scriptures in order to enforce these. He has a biblical 
duty to preach faithfulness, and worship, and Christian 
duty, and righteousness. But he does not have the 
prerogative to substitute his version for God's. 
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Much of the pain being experienced by Christians could 
be spared them if false standards and traditions were not 
enforced upon them. Rather than being shamed into 
becoming what we think they ought to be, they should be 
urged to walk with Christ, be filled with the Holy Spirit 
and face their responsibility to God-then man. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
The Power Of Fear 


For God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power 
and of love, and of a sound mind. 


Inside the tiny church, the faithful were packed wall-to- 
wall. The word had gone out that a rally would focus 

upon the impending demise of this small church and its 
school. Up until now, nothing much had ever happened 
here. But now, the place was dripping with excitement. 


The pastor stepped to the pulpit and told of his brush 
with the local bureaucracy. The "government agents" had 
been arrogant in their intrusion into the political 
sanctuary of the church. There was a chance the pastor 
might even have to go to jail. He wept as he told how he 
would stick to his convictions no matter what. He 
pointed to his children and said he would do it for them. 


Such scenes have taken place with disturbing frequency 
in recent years, and should be a matter of genuine 
concern. It is a widely known fact that government 
intrusion into church affairs has grown along with 
expanded growth in government. 


It needs to be understood, however, that fear can be a 
tremendous factor in throwing the church off balance. 
Because of the factors at work in situations such as the 
one described above, churches have been diminished in 
number and influence. Pastors have changed the 
emphasis of their ministries for the worse, and some have 
left the ministry. Evangelistic programs in some cases 
have come to a halt. Millions of dollars that might have 
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been used for missions or other causes have been 
diverted for legal or other purposes. 


The growing legal-religious struggle is only one example 
of how fear can work negatively, leading to religious 
abuse. While fear plays a useful role in stirring people to 
action, that does not minimize the danger of its abuse. 


A prevalent attitude of fear, pushed by ambitious and ill- 
informed leaders, leads to a chilling negativism. It is 
impossible for most Christians to maintain a positive 
attitude in such an environment. And if the church cannot 
maintain a victorious attitude, it cannot win since defeat 
is a child of unbelief. In the long run, such an attitude 
will bring the church under the domain of the very things 
she fears. 


In more than one case with which I was associated while 
working in the church-state field, had the troubled 
situations been handled with more patience and wisdom, 
much support could have been forthcoming from forces 
both inside and outside government. But because the 
parties involved were pushed into a reactionary posture 
by well-meaning advisors, conflict was set in motion that 
responsible government officials then had to deal with 
firmly. Patience and courage could have won. But strife 
and conflict pushed principle aside and the battle had to 
be decided in an emergency setting. The issue was lost 
because of fear. 


The words "fear not" are found 365 times in the Bible, 
once for each day in the year. It is remarkable how many 
times our Lord spoke those words to His disciples. 
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It is necessary to speak of Hell, the ravages of sin, 
rampant secularism. But it is also easy to exploit the fear 
of these things. This is especially a ripe opportunity in 
fundraising situations. People who would not ordinarily 
give to noble causes can be driven to give to charlatans 
out of fear. 


The scenario is often one in which after the fears are 
raised to a high tempo, all the credentials of the present 
organization or other champion are given, describing 
how deliverance can come. Or how millions can be 
rescued. Or how the means are available to solve the 
situation if we act immediately. The situation is bleak 
and get- ting worse, but if we send in our money now, 
there is a chance we can head them off at the pass. 


Fatalism is another child of fear. One example can be 
seen in the improper preaching of prophecy. The ogres of 
powerful computers, one-world governments and 
Armageddon all have their proper place in our thinking. 
But so does the fact that Jesus is coming for the Bride He 
has wooed and won. The Second Coming should foster 
hope. 


An unfortunate speculation upon the scarier details of 
prophecy has sometimes had a stupefying effect upon the 
church, since we are such lovers of sensationalism. As a 
result, in many cases, a kind of helplessness has set in. 
Things are going to get worse, so why try? The world, 
rapidly rushing toward Armageddon, cannot be changed 
anyhow. Evil men and seducers will wax worse and 
worse, so there can be no genuine widespread revival. 


Why would a religious teacher engage in the kind of 
sensationalism that feeds such fatalism? To draw crowds. 
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To sell books and records. To get attention. To have 
power over people. And in this manner legitimate truths 
can be used for illegitimate ends. 


One of the things we should fear is fear itself, as 
Roosevelt said. Very little solid accomplishment arises 
out of a panic mentality. Instead, we act irrationally, 
bringing reproach upon ourselves, dividing our resources 
and often alienating our own people. The tragedy is that 
very often in such situations, after the price has been 
paid, we think we have been martyrs for a righteous 
cause. Instead, we have been the victims of our own 
fears. 


Careful planning and organization, faithful attendance to 
detail and deliberate response to danger can serve us 
well. But decisions improperly made out of fear are often 
shallow and impulsive. All one has to do is follow the 
trail of an evangelist who does not know how to speak of 
the love of God or the glories of Heaven. Or listen to the 
pastor who is so frustrated with his own failures that he 
blames them upon his people. Their listeners never hear 
of all that God has accomplished through His grace and 
power. All they hear is how the world will collapse if the 
parishioners fail to toe the mark every instant and expand 
every ounce of their energy to help God out. 


Some decisions are made out of a fear of failing God 
during any given moment, thereby incurring His lashes. 
Instead of a Father, God is a taskmaster. This kind of fear 
will not work true repentance. Those who provoke 
unhealthy fear might want to take a long look at their 
actions. It is possible that in many cases, decisions made 
impulsively out of this kind of fear might insulate against 
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further genuine decisions. 


In speaking in gatherings in many cities, it was difficult 
to find much real joy among Christians. There seems to 
be a deep pessimism. Articles sent to me indicate a 
gloomy prognosis in every area of our work. There may 
be many factors that contribute to this. But in my own 
research, I found that much of the pessimism can be 
traced to an alarmist, fright-provoking stance on the part 
of many of our Christian leaders-liberal, evangelical and 
fundamentalist. 


Government is an enemy. The forces of Satan are 
unstoppable. The world is on the verge of collapse. 
Morals are in a perpetual decline, never again to be 
reversed. Marxism has won out over most of the world. 
Television has poisoned the mentality of the race 

(I thought that happened in Eden!). Computers will soon 
take over the world. The church is hopelessly dead. 
America is irreversibly apostate. The Conspiracy has a 
stranglehold upon history. To hear some people talk, 
there is very little to talk about any more except gloom, 
doom, and disaster. 


But God is not dead, neither is the world out of control. 
While we do well to be sober and vigilant, we will also 
do well to return to a healthy emphasis upon the grace 
and sovereignty of the God we profess to serve. Maybe 
we have shown the world an image of a defeated God. 
Fear can only serve us well if we balance it with faith, 
hope and love. And we probably need more of the latter 
of the three qualities. When they are in balance, then we 
have the reverence that is the product of a godly fear. 
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I have observed the following examples of fear in 
writers, speakers and hearers: 


Fear of failure. The little guy is immobilized because he 
feels only the spiritual giants can succeed. 


Fear of catastrophe. There is an impending spiritual 
disaster around every comer. 


Fear of embarrassment among one's peers. This is a 
natural for enforcing one's own pet list of personal 
standards. 


Fear of oppression. Every bureaucrat in the country is out 
to get us. The Russians are coming. 


Fear of ignorance. Our seminar has information without 
which you are relegated to darkness. 


Fear of being wrong. Without us around to interpret your 
Bible for you, you will surely blunder. Won't it be 
embarrassing for you if you open your mouth about the 
Scriptures and use the wrong word, not in the original? 


Fear of ruin. Make one false move and you have no 
second chance. 


Fear of crossing the deadline. There is a line even God 
cannot cross. Nobody knows where it is, but it is there. 


Fear of being marked for life. 
Fear of being put on the shelf. 


The list could be much longer. We have seen groups so 
mesmerized by fear they would not know a blessing if it 
came their way. This kind of mentality not only causes 
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suffering to its victims, it leaves them vulnerable to every 
kind of religious racketeer. Christian leaders have an 
obligation to protect their people from such a fear-laden 
atmosphere. Rather than feeding such fears, responsible 
believers must provide the means for rescue. The answer 
is not to hide our heads as the ostrich. The answer is to 
give the church the kind of solid doctrine that will build 
courage, hope and conviction. In 1594, a Puritan 
preacher named John Dove said that the "world is not 
only in the staggering and declining age but, which 
exceedeth dotage, at the very upshot, and like a sicke 
man which lyeth at death's doore, ready to breathe out 
the laste ghaspe." 


Less than a century later, a small population in thirteen 
colonies began one of the brightest periods in the history 
of the world. 


It is true that judgment and tribulation are the destiny of 
this earth. It is also true that the future, for the believer, is 
"as bright as the promises of God." 


As always in church history, we must balance our 
thinking and preaching. We must balance man's will and 
God's sovereignty. Sobriety must be balanced with hope. 
Simplicity with subtlety. Judgment with grace. Standards 
must be administered with compassion. The future 
details of prophecy must not overshadow our present 
responsibilities. We must balance God's ability on the 
other side of man's best effort. And responsible Christian 
leaders must not become fear merchants for personal 
gain. If that happens, however, the grassroots church has 
an obligation to recognize it for what it is. That type of 
exploitation is a counterfeit of the real thing. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
The Envelope Stuffers 


In his book, Winning Through Intimidation, Robert 
Ringer tells his readers how to build an image of success. 
The proposed method is to give off an aura of status by 
printing attractive, official-looking brochures, cards and 
letterheads. But we have gone a step further. We have 
used such tactics to create whole new ministries. One is 
probably born each minute in some basement, garage or 
restaurant booth. The purpose of this chapter is not to 
despise the day of small things, but to ask a question: 
"Does a name, a mailing list and a religious cause make a 
ministry?" 


In the mid-seventies, entrenched bureaucrats discovered 
the Christian school movement. Government 
involvement in religious affairs began rising rapidly, and 
this phenomenon caught the imagination of leaders in the 
growing Christian school segment of the church. One 
case in particular caught our attention, the small school 
operated by Levi Whisner in Bradford, Ohio. 


Christians, reading tough columns by conservative 
writers in the secular press, were stirred to action. Here 
was a true cause for which to fight. Men such as Roy 
Thompson, pastor of the large Cleveland Baptist Church, 
rallied the state to action. An accomplished constitutional 
attorney, William Ball, was retained to represent the 
school and church, and prevailed in court. The case also 
arrested the attention of Cleveland attorney David Gibbs, 
a gifted courtroom speaker. 

It seemed a natural wedding when a group of pastors met 
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in Gibbs' office to form Christian Schools of Ohio to 
rally financial and legal support for legal battles in that 
state. About the same time, I was meeting with a small 
group of men who formed the Tennessee Association of 
Christian Schools. In Florida, Al Janney had been largely 
active in forming a Christian school association for that 
state, which eventually branched out into a national 
organization now known as the American Association of 
Christian Schools. 


Later, after organizational difficulties arose, CSO moved 
out of Cleveland and men friendly to Gibbs and his law 
partner, Charles Craze, formed an organization known as 
the Christian Law Association. Because of Gibbs' 
obvious gifts, it was thought that support could be raised 
to use his office to fight for the little guy out there at the 
mercy of the government behemoth. Earl Little, a texas 
pastor with a fiery, humorous style for ridiculing 
bureaucrats and championing the little guy, helped form 
the idea of "minutemen," those who would give five 
dollars per month to CLA. 


During the battle over unemployment compensation, 
described in my book, Your Faith On Trial, CLA came 
to Tennessee and, along with it, David Gibbs' travelling 
rally. I was intrigued with the organization's magazine, 
which gave graphic descriptions of religious persecutions 
in our country. I was soon asked, and accepted the 
responsibility of being its editor. I edited the magazine 
the first six months, while continuing to pastor Berean 
Baptist Church in Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


About the time I left my church and moved to Cleveland, 
I began to find out there was trouble. It was almost a 
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downhill experience from the beginning. I should have 
suspected something when the first three times I flew to 
Cleveland according to prearranged plans, nobody met 
me at the airport! When I moved into my office, it was 
chaos. Everybody's duties were changed at the slightest 
whim. Mail and telephone calls -unanswered-were 
shuttled to my desk. Personnel changes were like a 
revolving door. Still I persisted. 


I will not dwell here on the differences that constantly 
cropped up in my relationship to CLA. My point here is 
that other people and I were traveling all over the 
country, telling supporters that our main service to them 
for their support was the magazine, the CLA Defender, 
and free legal protection. 


I was often in five churches per week, returning to work 
halfway through the night, in some instances, to keep the 
promise of a magazine. I had been promised a staff of six 
to help with the task. After a year and a half, the support 
had tripled, the circulation had increased fourfold, and I 
was still producing a national news magazine on church- 
state affairs with a staff of one-me! I wrote about a third 
of the copy for the 32 page magazine, edited all of it, did 
the layout, artwork, photography, investigative 
journalism, cartoons and even provided a paste-up for the 
printing room composer. 


The day a secretary told me she had been told not to do 
any more typing for me, I knew my responsibilities could 
not be fulfilled. I had to come to the place in which I 
admitted to myself that there was not enough 
commitment on the part of Gibbs and Craze to produce 
the magazine, my primary responsibility. There was a big 
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blowup, of course, and the usual two-way accusation. 
After I left the organization, the next issue of the 
magazine featured a new staff of six who would publish 
the Defender. One more issue and the publication went 
out of existence. My point is obvious: it takes more than 
a mailing list and good intentions to make a ministry. 
Services must be performed, commitments must be kept, 
and the welfare of those we serve must be kept firmly in 
mind. 


Christian Legal Defense caught me on the rebound. A 
CLD representative flew to Cleveland to talk to me about 
reviving the image of CLD, an older organization, to a 
higher and more useful profile. I moved into my "office," 
a dusty 8x12 space at a Florida campground, with the 
promise of better things. I also moved my family into a 
vandalized mobile home a mile down a dirt road, be- 
tween a pasture and a chicken farm, on the promise of 
better things. Again, I told myself, the organization was 
solid and well-backed. 


I hung my calendar on the wall, started stuffing 
envelopes, and went to work. A year later, after stumping 
the country for CLD, I was still working out of the same 
small, dusty office and still living in the same broken 
down trailer as National Field Director for Christian 
Legal Defense and Educational Foundation. Meanwhile, 
our board, comprised of some of the best known men in 
our movement, looking on, seemed unimpressed with the 
obvious incongruity. 

As far as CLD was concerned, although I raised 
significant money for one case in Michigan, the 
"organization" consisted of a small newsletter with the 
president's picture on the front and a monthly appeal for 
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funds. It causes me to wonder how many of the 
newsletters crossing my desk really make their ministries 
appear larger than they really are. We tried hard to meet 
promised goals, but the means were not there to do it. 


In the case of CLA, the organization appeared to most of 
us to be a large Christian organization, but in reality it 
was run by the small law firm of Gibbs and Craze. My 
daughter, myself and the president, Al Janney, made up 
the organizational extent of CLD. Sadly, the board was 
mostly window dressing. But both of these ministries 
were able to give off the image of large national 
organizations. 


Contrast that with the church I serve. A board meets 
monthly, praying and planning. A staff of 12 meet every 
morning for prayer. Another, smaller staff of seven meet 
weekly, working out details on coming events. The 
congregation approves financial reports, adopts a budget, 
selects missionaries, approves spending not covered by 
the budget. One group of workers works with children, 
another with teenagers. A large group of seniors meets 
every Tuesday to minister to one another. Sunday school 
teachers meet every month for extensive training. Several 
hundred people meet several times per week. Now, 
there's an organization! 


Ringer's idea works. Letterheads, newsletters, a mailing 
list, and big names can make an uninformed Christian 
public think there is something big going on out there. 
Christians have an obligation to be discriminate in their 
giving. But how can the average person know whom to 
support? There are no easy answers, and being skeptical 
of all Christian ministries is hardly an alternative. When 
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wisely selecting our investment of money and time in 
Christian causes, however, the following suggestings 
may prove helpful: 


GIVE YOUR SUPPORT THROUGH THE LOCAL 
CHURCH. 


If there are good mission causes or individuals you wish 
to support who are not supported by your church, ask if 
you can designate to them. If your church is unworthy of 
your financial support, it is unworthy of your presence. 
Giving to the local church insures accountability in most 
cases, since abuse, mismanagement, and excess are not 
as difficult to control. 


IF YOU ARE SUPPORTING ANOTHER MINISTRY 
OUTSIDE THE LOCAL CHURCH, INSIST ON A 
DETAILED FINANCIAL REPORT. 


If they won't account for their finances, don't support 
them- period! They are violating a vital biblical 
principle. 


DO NOT DEPEND UPON RECOMMENDATIONS OR 
BOARDS OF REFERENCE. 


Sadly, many leaders do very little investigation of people 
and causes they recommend. Recently, a man I know 
called a dozen well- known pastors on the phone in one 
week and got them to agree to serve on a board of 
reference. 


SUPPORT PEOPLE YOU KNOW, OR KNOW 
ABOUT. 
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You are responsible to God for what you do with your 
time, energy and money. Being ignorant of your money's 
destination or use is a poor excuse. 


DO NOT BE SWAYED BY EMOTIONAL AND 
SENTIMENTAL APPEALS. 


See chapter entitled "The Hot Button." 


ASK QUESTIONS AND EXPECT ANSWERS. 


Here are some sample questions: 


What church do you attend and how often? 

What is your pastor's name? 

How many people are in your organization? 

What kind of qualifications do you have for staff 
members? 

What is your stand on ecumenism? On charismatics? 
On the local church? On Bible translations? 
Compared to its income, how much does your ministry 
owe? 

Do you furnish a regular financial statement? 

May I have a list of your ministry's accomplishments this 
past year? 


IF SOMEBODY'S NAME APPEARS ON A BOARD 
OF REFERENCE, WRITE TO THEM AND ASK 
THEM ABOUT THE MINISTRY THEY HAVE THEIR 
NAME ON. 


They may be misrepresented. They may have changed 
their minds. Or they may not know anything about the 
ministry in the first place. 
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THINK THROUGH THEIR ANSWERS WITH 
BIBLICAL IN- SIGHTS IN MIND BEFORE YOU 
MAKE YOUR DECISION. 


REJECT THEM IF THEY ENGAGE IN EXCESSIVE 
SELFPRAISE, MONEYMAKING GIMMICKS OR 
UNSCRIPTURAL METHODS. 


To be sure, many people involved in ministries expecting 
your support will resist such questions and squirm under 
such scrutiny. If they do, then give any support to them 
serious thought. If they resist such as these it could be a 
telltale sign of an envelope stuffer posing as a minister. 


By speaking of the existence of certain organizations, 

I do not by any means imply that individuals and small 
entities are unworthy of support. Sometimes they are the 
most worthy. What we are dealing with here is the kind 
of image-puffing in which the Christian public is given 
the impression of a large ministry through promotional 
manipulation. Any man who is honest enough, for 
instance, to put his name on his ministry and conduct 
himself honorably is far more worthy of our support than 
a contrived "association" or "foundation." 

Leaders in Christian ministries who are honest and 
sincere need to gladly submit to investigation of their 
ministries. It is another thing they can do to protect you 
from being misused. The religion business is attracting 
more attention from government agencies because of 
widespread abuse under constitutional protection. For the 
state to further regulate church ministries would be a 
tragedy. One way we can prevent that is to regulate 
ourselves. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Authoritarianism And Pessimism 


"No one should pay attention to a man delivering a 
lecture or a sermon on his "philosophy of life" until we 
know exactly how he treats his wife, his children, his 
neighbors, his friends, his subordinates and his 
enemies." 


(Sydney J. Harris-Field Newspaper Syndicate) 


It is one thing to point out the problems as we have done 
up until now in this book, but quite another thing to give 
grassroots Christians the tool to remedy some of the 
situations described. If those of us who are in opinion- 
molding and authority positions in the conservative 
churches have a stranglehold on our trends and 
processes, how can the average Christian cope? Better 
yet, how can he or she put all this into the biblical 
perspective? 


One vital area is in the root problem itself, the problem 
of authority. Authority, as any Bible student knows, is a 
biblical reality. "The powers that be are ordained of 
God." God is the Author of all authority, and it is He 
Himself who has established lines of authority, the so- 
called chain of command. The need for clear authority 
exists in the home, the church and the state. 


The Bible, however, qualifies authority when it is 
invested in any human being. The only Person Who has 
unqualified authority is God Himself. And even He, in 
His grace, made an allowance when He gave us a will to 
decide on our own. Not only is authority qualified by the 
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Bible, it is divided into zones of responsibility. For in- 
stance, He did not give to the Church the authority to 
perform capital punishment any more than He gave to 
the State the responsibility to propagate the Truth. 
God realized more than anybody else that, invested in 
imperfect men, absolute power corrupts. When Lord 
Acton wrote that statement in his letters to Bishop 
Creighton, he was only reflecting upon a biblical truth. 


It is only when men usurp rightful authority that it 
becomes corrupt. It is only when they try to take upon 
themselves power that is not ordained by God that power 
corrupts. It is not legitimate power, but an unholy lust for 
power that becomes a trap for men who bear it. It is 
perhaps a paradox that the very men who take 
unqualified power upon themselves are, in themselves, 
denying the true reality of power, and that is that God is 
both the provider and the regulator of power. Unbridled 
lust for power is a sign of weakness, not strength. Or, as 
Spurgeon said, "He is truly great in power who has 
power over himself." That is, the ultimate test of power is 
the strength to control the lust for it. 


What we have been talking about in this book is an abuse 
of power. In order for us to correct it, we must start in the 
pulpit and pew to become informed about what it is we 
are abusing, and apply the biblical remedy. This is true 
because it is ultimately the man in the pew who becomes 
the man in the pulpit. People do not, as a rule, move from 
the gutter to the pulpit without stopping in the pew. 
Churches develop leadership from within their own 
ranks. Many of the leaders who read these chapters are 
so well entrenched in established patterns of leadership 
philosophy that they will violently disagree with what we 
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are saying here. But if future or potential leaders can go 
back to a more biblical stance of leadership, there is hope 
that much damage can be corrected. 


In his interesting book, Profits, Power and Piety, James 
Johnson traces his estimation of the cultural background 
that influences much of our thinking about authority in 
our circles. In his analogy, he uses a fictional character 
named Alexander Simon, who after failing miserably in 
the pastorate because of his unrealistic approach to 
authority, started a "Christian" business. Johnson says: 


"The pattern is not unfamiliar to many in the church. The 
validity of such encounters (his profession of faith as a 
child and rededication in camp at the age of 12) cannot 
be questioned, but the historical, absolute fix on these 
nebulous dates seems a flimsy base for an entire life's 
journey. For when Simon says of these spiritual 
mountaintops, 'I never had a doubt since’, there emerges 
an element of personal pride that indicates a major flaw, 
a refusal to admit human frailty lest it negate the 
‘legitimacy' of these experiences. To Simon, Christianity 
has not been a journey filled with 'ordained stops' where 
he could reflect on the genuineness or lack of 
genuineness of his Christian walk; rather it was one 
grand leap from spiritual embryo to the grave, a zipping 
shot of high adventure, moving from ‘glory to glory,' 
bulldozing the enemies of God as he went." 


Added to that, Johnson goes on to say, Simon was 
brought up with such "god figures" as his father, his 
pastor, his Sunday school teachers, his camp director, his 
choir leader, his counselor at Bible School, etc. 
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In addition, the regimentation included a strict code of 
behavior, constant denying the appetites of the flesh, and 
the prominence of women in roles of leadership that had 
been abdicated by the men who were supposed to occupy 
them. The picture of authority that developed in Simon's 
mind was one that did not allow for any challenge. Or, as 
Johnson says: 


No Questions-that indicates a seed of unbelief. 

No Personal Rights-that constitutes carnality and 
rebellion. 

No Discussion-that smacks of argument with God. 
No Defense-that connotes a spirit of negativism. 


It is this unyielding, unlimited version of leadership that 
occupies much of our thinking in the church today. But is 
this a biblical version? Hardly. Even God Himself, the 
ultimate authority permits questions of the patriarchs and 
such staunch leaders as Moses. It is only to insecure 
leaders, for instance, that questions become a threat. As 
for personal rights, it is not only the leaders who have 
rights. The followers have rights, too! As for discussion, 
it is often one of the best avenues to edification and 
information. And even a "hanging judge" permits the 
accused to make a defense. 


In his interesting discussion of Christian leadership, 
Johnson goes on to note the difference between 
authority and authoritarianism: 

"God has much more in mind for the Christian, however. 
The Christian yields to God as rightful authority, not as 
authoritarian who takes everything from man and gives 
nothing back. Rather, in His humanistic realtionship to 
His own (as Fromm declares), God as authority- 
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commanding all re- sources and riches and gifts-gives to 
His own that His own. might in turn give it back to Him 


in joy." 
Here, Johnson is using "humanistic" in its interpersonal 
sense, rather than in a theological sense. While there is 


much in Fromm we want to reject, I think the distinction 
between authority and authoritarian is a valid one. 


In other words, to say that there is such a thing as God- 
ordained authority is not the same as to endorse the way 
somebody might interpret or practice that authority. The 
term authoritarian suggests that somebody has taken 
upon himself either too much, or the wrong kind of 
authority. And it is a term easily applied to many in 
Christian work today. 


That you are a member of a local church does not mean 
that your pastor has unlimited authority over your 
behavior. His authority is limited by the same Bible 
which he uses to back up his authority. We start with the 
well-known axiom that "the Bible is the final rule of all 
faith and practice." Notice that the authority for all 
behavior is vested in God's Word, and not in a man. 


When Peter wrote his first epistle, he drove home this 
point to other elders: 


"The elders which are among you I exhort, who am also 
an elder, and a witness of the sufferings of Christ, and 
also a partaker of the glory that shall be revealed: Feed 
the flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for 
filthy lucre, but of a ready mind." (I Peter 5:1,2) 
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The Bible says some interesting things in the above text 
about elders. "Elders" is a good word to describe any 
person in Christian leadership. But it has a particular 
application for ruling elders, or the person we normally 
think of as the pastor of a local church, such as the 
church of which I am pastor. In the first place, "leading" 
is subordinate to "feeding." My first obligation as pastor 
is not to build an effective organization to showcase my 
authority, but to feed and build up the flock of God. The 
first consideration is the welfare of the flock, not the 
enhancement of my position. 


But there is a responsibility for administration. The work 
of being an "overseer" or "bishop" is part of my 
responsibility. But this same text which commands me to 
take the oversight also qualifies my authority: 


“...not by constraint, but willingly...” 


To "constrain" means to "compel." The quality of my 
leadership is not to be characterized by bullying or 
compelling in the leadership stewardship committed to 
me. I am not to use my ordained position to compel 
people to bend to my will. There is, after all, a difference 
between true leadership and authoritarian dogmatism. To 
lead is one thing. To compel is quite another. 

There are many ways to compel people to do things we 
wish them to do without using a bullwhip. We can use 
things more effective, like fear, guilt, sympathy and 
misplaced dogmatism. But that sort of behavior is 
forbidden to elders by the Book from which we derive 
our authority. 


Instead, the biblical guidelines indicate a better way: 
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"Neither as being lords over God's heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock." 


The word "God's" is in italics in our text, and the word 
"heritage" speaks of possessions. Literally, the Bible is 
telling elders not to assume that they are lords over God's 
sheep as if they, themselves, owned them. They are, after 
all, God's sheep. The Lord Jesus Christ, in testing Peter's 
love by the beautiful lake, commanded him to "feed my 
sheep." In reading Peter's epistle here, we assume that 
Peter learned the lesson well. Our guardianship over a 
flock of spiritual sheep is a spiritual stewardship unto 
God who bought them twice. They are his. They are not 
ours to manipulate or use. To "oversee" suggests that we 
have been given the responsibility by the Chief Shepherd 
to look out for the welfare of a flock who are owned by 
Him. 


Rather than being lords over them as if we owned them, 
we are to lead by "example." The word means "to make a 
mark, or impression." By applying the spiritual dynamics 
to our own lives and those of our families, we are to 
show by direct example how the Word of God works. 
We are partakers first, and providers after that. 
According to the New Testament, if we are not 
successful in our own lives, we lose the qualification for 
leadership by forfeiture: 


"One that ruleth well his own house, having his children 
in subjection with all gravity; (For if aman know not 
how to rule his own house, how shall he take care of 
(administer) the house of God?" (I Timothy 3:4,5). 
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A person could easily read into the word "rule" a 
dictatorial quality, but the word simply means to "guide 
the household." Good administration at home leads to 
good administration of the church. Nothing turns off the 
children of a prospective pastor or a practicing pastor 
like a dictatorial "No Questions, No Personal Rights, No 
Discussion, No Defense" kind of posture. In the cases I 
examined in preparation for this book, that was, 
unfortunately, the one most constant ingredient in pastors 
who lost their children to the world. Children do not 
mind authority, in fact they long for it. And the same is 
true of sheep, even if they are of the human variety. 


The same observation can be made for Hebrews 13:7: 


"Remember them which have the rule over you, who have 
spoken unto you the word of God: whose faith follow, 
considering the end of their conversation." 


Here, God ties the right to administer, to successful 
application of the principles that are taught. Their right to 
administer is qualified by their conduct. If the principles 
do not provide a suitable and godly example, the one 
who teaches them is disqualified from teaching them or 
ruling by them. Christians are under no obligation to 
yield their lives to the authority of a person who cannot 
back up his claim to authority with the stamp of a godly 
life. 


It is not that authority itself, as a reality, is negated by 
someone's bad behavior. But what the Bible is saying 
here is that if the evidence of a godly life is not present, 
then the claim for authority is negated as far as the 
church is concerned. While this is not necessarily true in 
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the state and the home, it is clearly defined in the church. 
If the church is to discipline its members, withdrawing 
fellowship from them, how much more its leaders? It 
follows then that the first duty of a Christian confronted 
with this kind of situation is to find a church in which 
leadership is consistent with the claims of the Word of 
God. If one feels helpless to change such leadership, he 
can at least "vote with his feet." 


But the problem of coping with inadequate leadership is 
only part of an overall complexity. Leaders also feel 
defeated and helpless because of the apathy of their 
followers. In not a few cases, pastors have become 
abusive when their best efforts to motivate their people 
to action have failed, producing in them a sense of 
helplessness and "I don't care." This is often true, for 
instance, when the first blush of excitement over a new 
pastor or a new work is over, and it is time to settle down 
to a steady work for the Lord. People in the pew must 
learn how to become motivated to serve Christ without 
depending on someone else to constantly spoon feed 
them or to dish up exciting programs. It is this 
phenomenon that often leads to being abused by 
leadership. In addition, when this weakness exists, 
unscrupulous leaders are able to exploit it, much as a con 
man exploits greediness in his victims. 


Donald Metz, in his book New Congregations has 
characterized the lethargy this way for churches after the 
initial excitement has worn away: 


"The developed congregation is not so much 
characterized by a sigh of relief that the dirty work is 
done as by a feeling of being let down. The unity of effort 
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that was woven of diverse interests in the developing 
congregation comes unraveled when the immediate 
pressure is off, and there is a loss of momentum when 
tasks that once seemed like such a challenge are 
accomplished." 


Whenever the spiritual level of individuals in the church 
reaches such a low ebb that it is necessary for pastors and 
other leaders to continually develop new programs in 
order to spark interest, those congregations become 
almost fair game for abuse by leaders, although the 
situation in no way excuses such abuse on their part. Paul 
said to the Corinthians, "Ye suffer fools gladly." People 
who do not know how to serve without being constrained 
to do so will find the leadership vacuum filled often by 
unscrupulous men, even by fools. 


Moreover, Christians at the grassroots must learn not to 
be victimized by fear, guilt, and many of the other 
neurotic symptoms that make them vulnerable to abuse. 


In a way, this guilt/fear syndrome is a symptom of our 
times. Herbert London, a professor at New York 
University, is quite correct when he says in his book, 
Why Are They Lying To Our Children: 


"The attitude that prevails in our schools is the result of 
media speculation on the fate of the environment, 
textbook material that largely or in part conveys 
pessimistic impressions, and audiovisual material that 
often was produced according to doomsday scenarios." 


The doomsday prophets are not all in the churches. 
Quoting the 1972 report of The Club of Rome 
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(a significant name), London says: 


To use the language of the report: 

"If present trends in world population, industrialization, 
pollution, food production, and resource depletion 
continue unchanged, the limits to growth on this planet 
will be reached sometime within the next 100 years. 

The most probable result will be a rather sudden and un- 
controllable decline in both population and industrial 
capacity." 

"This report had a profound effect on the national 
psyche. It, along with Small is Beautiful, sounded the 
alarm for imminent catastrophe unless we mend our 
ways and devise methods for living in harmony with 
nature." 


In his book, London refutes the doomsday predictions of 
the media and textbook writers concerning population 
growth, increasing poverty and starvation, and the rape 
of the environment, stripping the veneer of philosophical 
malaise from the high-sounding pronouncements of the 
far left and the literary establishment. It is a work 
churchmen should read since he also notes the 
theological roots of anti-growth bias, suspicion of 
technology, and simplistic attitudes toward preserving 
pristine nature. London was provoked to write his book 
when the following experience, noted in his intro- 
duction, took place: 


"One evening more than a year ago, I came home from 
the university to find my elder daughter-then 13-with 
tears streaming down her cheeks. Since this wasn't the 
first time I had encountered such a scene, my immediate 
reaction was to attribute this emotional outburst to a 
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problem with her friends. Problems with friends, like 
mood swings, are not unusual for a budding adolescent. 
This time, however, was different. When I gently inquired 
why she was crying, Staci said, 'Because I don't have a 


more 


future”. 


When London asked about the source of her concerns, 
she produced a mimeographed sheet obtained from the 
private school she attended, outlining a doomsday 
scenario: 


"... It detailed in vivid language the horrors of the next 
twenty-five years: worldwide famine; over-population 
(between eight billion and ten billion people across the 
globe); air pol lution so bad everyone will wear gas 
masks; befouled rivers and streams that will mandate 
cleansing tablets in our drinking water; a greenhouse 
effect that will account for the melting of the polar ice 
caps and worldwide devastation of coastal cities; and an 
epidemic of cancer brought on by damage to the ozone 
layer. At no point did the author of these claims mention 
prob ability, nor did words such as 'might' or ‘unlikely’ 
find their way into the text." 


Dr. London could have said that the author also failed to 
mention at the present time, the entire population of this 
earth could stand shoulder-to-shoulder inside half of the 
city limits of Jacksonville, Florida. The authors of many, 
if not most, of today's textbooks do not take much care to 
be balanced in their presentation, or to check out the 
facts. The prevailing philosophy that seems to compel 
them is to push their environmental, anti-business, and in 
some cases, anti-American bias, and to shame the rest of 
us into falling into line. 
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I wonder if we are not guilty of the same thing in the 
church. And I wonder how many of our young people, 
like the daughter of this author, are sinking in deep fear 
because we offer them only shame, guilt and very little 
hope. Concerning the resurrection, Paul wrote: 


"But I would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, 
concerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not, 
even as others who have no hope." 


If there is anyone who ought to retain hope, it is those 
who are the custodians of the good news. It is the 
biblicists, the people who stand upon the promises of 
God. While there is much to be sober about, there is also 
much in which to rejoice. If a deep pessimism has settled 
over the Bible-believing church, it is no wonder the 
world has caught the mood of the pity party. While our 
bias might not be anti-American, or even anti-business, it 
is at least much of the time a dismal picture of the future. 
And we often in our zeal to motivate people, do not 
check out the facts or present the balancing side, which is 
the grace, love, mercy and promises of God. 


When those of us who make up the ranks of the churches 
do not know how to handle guilt; when we are given 
over to sordid fears; when we adopt the doomsday 
attitude of a lost world around us; we become fodder for 
those who plow in despair instead of hope. 


It is true we are creatures of history and history teaches 
us many stern lessons. And it is equally obvious that 
blind optimism is folly. But it is my opinion that our day 
has given over to too much pessimism. That the early 
Christians knew how to balance hope and reality is 
pointed out by D.W. Ebbington in his Patterns In 
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History: 


"Confidence in the future was therefore a characteristic 
Christian attitude. Apocalyptic literature anticipating the 
final triumph finds a place in the New Testament as well 
as in the old. The book of Revelation, using imagery 
drawn especially from Daniel and Zechariah, depicts the 
appearance of the new Jerusalem. There in a deathless, 
painless, community; people will live with God. Even 
before the descent of the new Jerusalem, according to the 
book of Revelation, the course of history is guaranteed 
by divine sovereignty. Christian confidence in the future 
helps to explain why hope is given comparable status 
with faith and love in the New Testament. Hope was not 
an airy matter, but a certain expectation. The future was 
sure to be good because it was in the hands of God. 
History had a goal." 

"Christian optimism, however, was not unqualified. 
Despite God's control of history, troubled times will 
precede the coming of the new Jerusalem. There will, for 
instance, be an eruption of evil associated with the 
mysterious figures Gog and Magog. Again the gospels 
contain predictions by Jesus of wars, sufferings and 
convulsions that will take place before the end. 
Christians had to take these into account when looking to 
the future. Both their experience of persecution and their 
belief in the power of Satan confirmed their view that 
ultimate victory did not necessarily ensure security in 
this life. "Your adversary the devil prowls around like a 
roaring lion,' says Peter, 'seeking some one to devour. ' 
Christians suffering for their faith could hardly fail to 
reckon that the forces of evil were extensive and 
dangerous. History was a battleground between good 
and evil, and evil might sometimes win an engagement. 
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Christians therefore avoided any facile optimism about 
the future. Their hope was tempered by realism." 


While history may make her strides and conditions on 
earth may change somewhat, one thing need not change. 
The church, while being sober enough to accurately 
probe the surrounding conditions, ought to keep her hope 
steadfast. The best way for us to resist the temptation of 
succumbing to despair is to have the kind of healthy faith 
that can do that. We must go back to the facts of the 
Bible and quit letting the media, the textbook writers, 
and the politicians set the course of our minds. In 1756, 
Voltaire wrote his Essay On The Manners and Spirit of 
the Nations. His goal was to impose upon the dull, 
uninteresting facts of history a style that would overlay 
his philosophy. It was a part of the trends of the 
Enlightment. He may have done more damage to the 
twentieth century church than he could have imagined. 


More than ever before, we must believe and propagate to 
a dying world the good news. It is what they are 
desperately hungering for 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 
Tracking The Early Church 


At one point in church history, an official in a local 
church refused to accept the recommendation of a 
respected pastor concerning another Christian worker. 
The pastor who made the recommendation detoured his 
request for the Christian worker's reception through a 
friend, citing the erring church official by name, and 
promising to deal with him severely on his next visit. He 
particularly noted his displeasure over the offending 
party's arrogant and self-promoting attitude. 


The pastor who fired off this missile was John, the 
beloved apostle. The friend he wrote to was Gaius. The 
Christian worker in question was Demetrius. The 
offending Christian leader was Diotrephes. 


It is likely that many of our pastors would handle the 
matter much differently today. John would probably be 
regarded by many as a paranoid, senile old man who 
does not know how to be gracious. Others would not 
have the courage to link Diotrephes' behavior with his 
name except in private conversations. If experience is 
any guide, many successful pastors today would sweep 
the whole matter under a rug and recommend Diotrephes 
to another pastorate. 


Even John's modern counterparts would have been more 
afraid of stirring up strife than of failing to correct the 
problem. In keeping with our success-oriented, positive- 
thinking approach today, John would not have wanted to 
appear to others to be negative. 
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But in the days of the apostles, writers of epistles were 
more interested in being right than being accepted, as 
Paul pointed out in the sixth chapter of II Corinthians. In 
fact, many-if not most- of the letters that eventually 
became part of the inspired canon were written to correct 
such problems. And the early writers were not afraid to 
name the offenders. 


Hymenaeus and Alexander knew the wrath of Paul's pen 
for violating conscience and faith (I Tim. 1:20). While 
the exact list of offenses is not known, the general 
terminology suggests that these men were not merely 
guilty of fleshly sins, but were felons of the spiritual sort. 


Paul named Demas for being carnal and worldly, and 
forsaking Paul's ministry (II Tim. 4:10). Unfaithfulness 
was, in Paul's eyes, a serious offense. Paul also did not 
hesitate to hurt Alexander's copper business for doing 
"much evil" to the apostle (II Tim 4:14). 


It is interesting that Paul instructed Timothy to beware of 
him. Apparently, Paul had confronted Alexander 
personally in the manner of Matthew 18, but Alexander 
"greatly withstood" his words. 


Not only were individuals named in these letters, but 
classes of people as well, as in the case of the Judaizers. 
The epistle to the Galatians was apparently written to 
warn of this group. 


Practices contrary to Scripture were also openly 
condemned. In many cases, it was obvious that the 
readers knew who the offending parties were 

(I. Cor. 1:11). Epistletory evidence is conclusive that 
early Bible writers considered it a duty to protect 
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Christians from unruly ministers: "Beware of dogs, 
beware of evil workers, beware of the concision." 
(Phil. 3:2). 


Paul warned of counterfeit letters (II Thess. 2:2), heretics 
(Titus 3:10, 11), enticers with beguiling words (Col. 2:4), 
those who walk disorderly (II Thess. 3:11), those who 
cause divisions (Rom. 16:17), Satan's ministers 

(II Cor. 11:13-15), and even pointed to a confrontation 
with the Apostle Peter himself, citing him for hypocrisy 
(Gal. 2:14). 


In addition to the obvious implications, several 
observations are in order in regard to the evidence from 
the early writings. THE CITATIONS WERE NOT 
CONFINED TO "OTHER GROUPS." 

The observations were based on godly principles rather 
than labels. Our tendency today is often to lump a group 
of people together under one heading, give them a 
convenient label, and venture a group approval or 
condemnation. The prevailing wisdom is that people 
associate with those who are like them. In many cases 
this is so. But the tendency is to overlook gross offenses 
on the part of those who share "our" label. The Bible 
commands us instead to rebuke them sharply. Paul 
commends a certain Cretan prophet who did so (Titus 
1:12, 13). Loyalty to Christ must supersede loyalty to the 
group. 

OFFENDERS WERE TO BE AVOIDED 

In Romans 16:17, Paul said to "mark them," which 
suggests a list. Those who caused divisions were then to 
be avoided, if the divisions were contrary to Scripture. 
This principle is well known as a means of discipline 
within the local church. The purpose of the avoidance is 
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to shame the offending party in order to bring him to 
restoration (II Thess. 3:14, 15). 


We might ask ourselves if people who travel from church 
to church ought to be avoided if they have been cited for 
offenses not rectified. In independent churches, there are 
no appeals to a hierarchy. But honesty should compel 
pastors to not recommend offending parties, or even keep 
silent concerning their shortcomings. When silence 
concerning wrongdoing is maintained in our referrals, we 
may be neglecting one of the most effective means of 
disciplining offenders and bringing them to restoration. 


REPEATED OFFENDERS WERE TO BE REJECTED 
While the admonition in Titus 3:10, 11 is for those whom 
Paul calls "heretics," the principle remains that repeat 
offenders should be rejected, even to the point of 
removing ministry credentials. It is easy enough to think 
that such credentials are so common in the United States 
that they have become meaningless. "Reverends" have 
been cited by our popular press for everything from 
murder to fraud. But we must not forget that in such 
instances a reproach is still laid on the ministry 

(II Cor. 6:3, 4). 


Even the noble Spurgeon was censured by his peers over 
the downgrade controversy, albeit wrongly. In 
independent congregations, as well as in most 
congregationally governed churches, there is no 
provision for defrocking by a presbytery or episcopacy. 
But that does not mean no recourse is left to us. Several 
means are at our disposal to reject unworthy Christian 
workers and ministers. 
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First, we can become more serious about referrals. Many 
of the men calling me to refer someone to me are only 
trying to be gracious about dismissing an unsatisfactory 
staff member! They want me to take the unwanted 
person off their hands, so they recommend him to me. 
Referrals by letter were practiced by the early church 

(I Cor. 16:3; 15-18). But these recommendations were 
sent against the background of the warnings and citations 
already mentioned. The evidence suggests that these 
early preachers were not "good ol' boys" who rubber- 
stamped every request for a reference! 


Second, responsible pastors and others can personally 
confront repeat offenders. If the Bible tells us anything 
about these matters, it tells us that it is our duty to rebuke 
those whom Satan would use to harm the churches. 


Third, such offenders can have their ordinations revoked 
by the local church that granted it. While that is almost 
never done today, it should be. That it is done so seldom 
is an indication of how lightly we esteem the credentials 
of the ministry. 


One Baptist preacher in Georgia was involved as the 
head of a complex investment scheme that eventually 
cost dozens of unwary Christian investors hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The preacher denies any 
wrongdoing, but many of the investors felt he had bilked 
them. One pastor contacted me saying that there was at 
least enough evidence to convince him to contact the 
church that had granted the suspected pastor a doctor's 
degree and request that it be revoked. This is indicative 
of the type of action open to us in such cases. 
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Fourth, letters can be written to outline past offenses and 
ask if they have been corrected. The letters should be 
written in love, but love should compel such a course to 
be followed. The spiritual stakes are too high to do 
otherwise. 


OFFENSES CONDEMNED BY BIBLE WRITERS 
WERE NOT CONFINED TO BLATANT 
IMMORALITY AND DENIAL OF THE FAITH. 
These offenses are serious enough and ought not to be 
minimized. One suspects, however, that in some cases 
our people concern themselves with these more out of 
embarrassment and peer pressure than principle. But the 
Bible writers were concerned about other serious errors 
as well. 


Paul fired John Mark for returning home in the middle of 
a serious responsibility. Although this caused contention 
between him and Barnabas, even causing a split, Paul 
stuck to his principles. 


The second missionary journey was too important to risk 
such a hazard (Acts 15:37-40). Demas, Alexander and 
Hymenaeus were cited for forsaking responsibility. 


Paul's defense of his own ministry is noteworthy in this 
regard. In II Corinthians 4:2, he protests that he was not 
guilty of craft or dishonesty. In fact, he said he had 
"renounced the hidden things of dishonesty," indicating 
that he had carried on an active campaign against such 
behavior, rather than condoning it. 


Although he had "caught" some of his converts by Spirit- 
led wisdom, he says in this passage that he had not been 
guilty of "walking in craftiness." Clever manipulation 
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and trickery were not among Paul's methods, and he 
openly condemned those who resorted to them. 


He also disavowed "handling the Word of God 
deceitfully." Paul was not among those who said 

"I believe the Bible" but refused to abide by its dictates 
in the conduct of their ministry. He also said he 
commended himself to every man's conscience in the 
sight of God. I assume this would include proper reports, 
accountability, and the answering of questions about 
money. Nothing is more uncommendable among some of 
today's preachers than the unwise practice of 
unaccountable finances. Too many preachers leave too 
many questions unanswered. The guise is that to answer 
honest questions presumes distrust and suspicion. If 
anything, the reverse is true. 


But Paul's next statement is the one that is usually taken 
out of context: 


But if our gospel be hid, it is hid to them that are are lost. 


In the previous chapter he has been discussing the veil 
that Moses wore over his face after descending from 
Sinai. As Paul points out, the veil was used to keep the 
children of Israel from noticing the fading glory 

(II Cor. 3:13). It is after this that Paul makes his claim of 
having renounced the hidden things of dishonesty. 


In this context, Paul is saying that the crooked practices 
of crooked preachers are used by Satan to "hide" the 
gospel. They don't have to be modernists or cultists. 
They can be crafty leaders of little character who parade 
as "ministers of light" (II Cor. 11:13-15). 
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This is also a powerful admonition against today's glory- 
seekers, who adorn themselves with media notoriety, 
numerous degrees, and puffed-up statistics. Paul said 
"we preach not ourselves" (verse 5). 


EVEN SUCH OFFENSES AS LAZINESS WERE 
NOTED AND CONDEMNED. 

In II Thessalonians 3:10-12, Paul warns that those who 
are "disorderly" and who are "working not at all" should 
be avoided (verse 14). To be quite candid, many of our 
preachers fail at this point, and should not be honored in 
the ministry. 


LETTERS WERE WRITTEN TO THE OFFENDING 
PARTIES. 

In II Corinthians 13:2, Paul said he had written to "them 
which heretofore have sinned." When Paul was present, 
he had the courage to confront these people directly. 
When absent, he confronted them by letter. 


OFFENDING PARTIES WERE NOT COMPARED TO 
OTHER MEN, BUT TO SCRIPTURAL PRINCIPLES. 
In II Corinthians 10:11, Paul warns that he had not 
misrepresented himself in his letters when he got tough 
with sin. In the following verse, he said "we dare not" 
compare ourselves with human standards. What a 
warning this is to congregations looking for a pastor 
today! Many of them suffer harm because they choose 
the man with the most pleasing personality, best face, 
"best delivery." 


FRAUD WAS A MAJOR OFFENSE. 


Fraud is promising something that cannot be righteously 
fulfilled. Paul noted in IT Corinthians 7:2 that he had 
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"defrauded no man." Raised expectations and broken 
promises are epidemic in Christian work today. 

This troubled me. I came to realize that we were quick to 
promise things we had not taken the care to really fulfill. 
The thought of what Jesus said about building a tower 
and fielding an army came to mind. In the case of CLA, 
for instance, I realized belatedly that one small law firm 
in Cleveland could not defend the large number of 
churches and Christian schools involved, although we 
were giving that impression. 


I was struck by the thought that, although this did not 
constitute fraud in the legal sense, it bordered on 
defrauding in the spiritual sense. The good intention was 
there, but the cost had not been adequately counted. 


AUTHORITY WAS DEFINED AND MONITORED. 
Today's defenders of ministerial authority may be too 
indiscriminate. Authority is not the sole virtue of the 
ministry, nor is it without limitations. Authority has a 
purpose. In II Corinthians 10:8, Paul comments on his 
authority: 


which the Lord has given us for edification, and not for 
your destruction..." 


Very simply put, he viewed his apostolic authority as 
something God gave him to build up, not tear down. 
Authority is a safeguard for the assembly, as civil law is 
for the general public. It is not an end in itself, nor is it 
intended for self-promotion. 


The fact that Paul spent so much time defending his 
authority also suggests that authority has to be earned 
through accountability. It is not necessarily given when 
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somebody has a title or position. 


True biblical authority has to manifest the obvious 
approval of the Lord (II Cor. 10:18). Authority manifests 
itself through a Christ- like attitude (Galatians 5:22, 23), 
godly living, a separated life, and spiritual reproduction. 
God's true men are likely to be honest, compassionate, 
firm in their convictions, and selfless in their service. 


MERIT WAS ATTRIBUTED TO INDIVIDUAL 
VIRTUE RATHER THAN ASSOCIATION. 

Every man had to prove his own work (Galatians 6:3-5). 
It is not a good practice to approve of a candidate for 
Christian service because he or she is a graduate of a 
certain school, associated with a certain pastor, or labeled 
with a certain label. Each person should be able to 
produce credentials certifying an honorable background, 
proved service, moral and ethical qualifications, and 
doctrinal purity, among other things. Those who approve 
others for Christian service ought to be especially wary 
of clever conversationalisits (Colossians 2:4). 


STATION IN LIFE WAS NOT A MAJOR FACTOR IN 
DETERMINING SPIRITUAL STATUS. 

In recounting his experiences earlier in his ministry, Paul 
said that Peter, James and John seemed to be pillars, but 
he did not seek man's approval, only God's (Galatians 
2:5-9). And James, himself, warned that it was a sin to 
have the faith of Christ "with respect of persons" 

(James 2:1) 


It is difficult to observe this principle in today's 
personality cultism. A well-known athlete, a famous 
convert, or a rich man frequently are given the spotlight 
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instead of the faithful, the true, and the straight. 
Evangelicals, in their zeal to generate crowds, may have 
been today's worst offenders. We need to be warned that 
God is no respecter of persons. 


SHALLOWNESS WAS CONDEMNED. 

The "skyscraper preacher" would not have fared too well 
in the early New Testament churches. A skyscraper 
preacher has been defined as one who tells one story on 
stop of another. Peter agreed. Recognizing that Paul's 
writing already enjoyed the status of Scripture, he 
warned of those who were "unlearned and unstable" who 
would "wrest" them (II Peter 3:16). The preacher who 
comes to my mind is the one who only uses the Bible to 
find a scripture verse for a launching pad to take off on 
his own ideas, instead of dealing with the great doctrines, 
expounding the Word and feeding his people. 


INSTABILITY WAS CONDEMNED. 

The average Baptist preacher's tenure of two and a half 
years is an ecclesiastical disgrace. It is a deadly disease 
that has set in the church, a headache that tells us 
something is drastically wrong, if not terminal. If the 
average congregation and preacher cannot get along for 
longer than that, the church is a sham to the com- 
munity. Somehow, both the man in the pulpit and the 
person in the pew will have to call upon enough spiritual 
resource to provide some stability to our churches. 


GREED WAS CONDEMNED. 

Originally regarded as one of the seven deadly sins, 
greed is almost never mentioned in the pulpit today. 

But it is also a cancer in the body. The New Hope Baptist 
Church, near Englewood, was recently involved in a 
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dispute over whether the rejected pastor or the rebellious 
faction in the congregation would control the church's 
assets. A business meeting erupted into a virtual riot that 
had to be contained by a sheriff's deputy. The "winning" 
side posted a 24-hour security watch on the premises, 
while the ousted pastor and his supporters filed a million 
dollar lawsuit against them! 


They now have a different pastor who has corrected the 
problem. Greed is simply an excessive lust for money, 
and its prevalence is marked by the fact that religion in 
the United States is an attractive, multibillion dollar 
industry. 


WORTHY WORKERS WERE ACTIVELY 
PROMOTED. 

Virtue might be its own reward, but it is incumbent upon 
preachers and other leaders as well as other churchmen- 
to commend and promote those who avoid the 
aforementioned excesses. The biblical accounts are full 
of such example. It is not enough to condemn evil. For 
the sake of the church's youth and the church itself 
Christians ought to commend well-doing. 


There is a noticeable fear among some of our leaders 
today to do that. It is almost as if they begrudge the 
spotlight. Or as if they are so insecure they cannot stand 
to be compared with somebody else who is doing a good 
job. But it is when grassroots Christians start demanding 
and commending a righteous standard that this will begin 
to have an impact. Rather than apathy, good behavior 
ought to be actively and wholeheartedly recognized and 
promoted. 
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JEALOUSY AND PARTY SPIRIT WERE 
CONDEMNED. 

Paul, Peter and Barnabas were all good men, but Paul 
wrote the first epistle to the Corinthians partly to express 
how he detested the practice of misplacing the loyalty 
that ought to be reserved for Christ. To be very frank, 

I have seen even more jealousy exhibited in the pulpit 
today than in the pew. The thing that shocked me most in 
the observations that led to this book was the vicious 
competition and jealousy among many of our most 
recognized leaders. I have heard respected men use 
profanity, hatred, threats and vicious lies in reference to 
equally respected men. They did not get angry at the 
liquor crowd, or the millions of abortions, or the false 
religionists. They vented their unfortunate and extreme 
anger on other preachers in private, then sat smiling with 
them on platforms. 


Most of the fights going on today among conservative 
churchmen are not so much issue-oriented as they are 
personality oriented. One says, "I am of Hyles," another 
says, "I am of Jones." The inspired pen of the Apostle 
Paul proclaims that such venomous behavior is rooted in 
carnality. (I.Cor. 3:3-6). One is fighting a certain 
preacher while another is defending him. Another is 
fighting the defender, while still others take on the 
dissenter. 


I reserve the right to disagree with any and all of these 
men on the issues, and on righteous grounds, but I will 
not spend one precious moment fighting over 
personalities as long as the liquor crowd swallows up our 
homes, abortion clinics murder our babies, unbelievers 
seek to destroy the Bible, and humanists poison the 
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minds of our children. To fight over issues is a 
fundamental duty. To fight over personalities and trivials 
is a colossal, carnal waste of time. 

For the sake of brevity, we must end our brief 
examination of how the early church responded to the 
abuse of its leaders and workers. Much more needs to be 
said. But enough has been found here to provoke serious 
thought about the state of spiritual leadership among 
Christian workers in the United States in the mid- 
eighties. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Hot Button 


"Better is it that thou shouldest not vow, than that thou 
shouldest vow and not pay. Suffer not thy mouth to cause 
thy flesh to sin; neither say thou before the angel, that it 
was an error: wherefore should God be angry at thy 
voice, and destroy the work of thine hands? For in the 
multitudes of dreams and many words there are also 
diverse vanities: but fear thou God. If thou seest the 
oppression of the poor, and violent perverting of 
judgment and justice in a province, marvel not at the 
matter: for he that is higher than the highest regardeth; 
and there be higher than they...He that loveth silver shall 
not be satisfied with silver; nor he that loveth abundance 
with increase: this also is vanity." 


Ecclesiastes 5:6-10 


Unscrupulous men know that Christian people have soft 
hearts. So do more honest men who let that fact twist 
them in their methods of fundraising. The "hot button" 
has become an accepted method of fundraising. 
Basically, the method consists of utilizing some issue or 
need guaranteed to invoke an emotional response. 

The fallacy is that often Christians are guided by their 
emotions rather than by their Bible. 


The background for this manipulation is the intense 
competition for the Christian dollar. Through the 
expanded media, the easy accessibility to the Christian 
mailing list, and ease of travel, this problem has greatly 
expanded in our age. In Paul's day, it was easy to control 
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the few itinerate money collectors. Today their name is 
Legion and their appeals are usually less tempered by 
wisdom and prudence. 


In order to gain the advantage over other fundraisers, it is 
often necessary to get the attention of prospective givers 
by pushing the hot button. Emotions must be aroused and 
prompt pledges have to be extracted. One wonders what 
ever happened to good, old-fashioned trust in God. As 
our text points out, God is very aware of these needs. 
While it is true that we are obligated to be sensitive to the 
needs of others, it is also true that very little is ever 
accomplished through human effort aside from much 
prayer, trust and surrender. We cannot rule out the role of 
emotions in our decisions, but they must be subjected to 
God and His Word rather than the appeal of the hour. It 
might be well for Christians to make a rule that they will 
not vow to support any cause until they have prayed 
about it for 24 hours. Surely, the world will not sink 
before then. 


Fundraisers know what the sure-fire winners are in the 
race for the Christian dollar. Children are always good 
for a few bucks. Starving children, children threatened by 
government bureaucracies, children growing up without 
the Gospel, all these are great concerns to any believer. 

It is not the validity of the need that we question here. 

It is the way the need is manipulated to raise funds. Some 
ministries are doing a good job of relieving the need of 
starving children, while others are only using the need to 
carry out other ends. 


Believers also have an obligation to put the plight of 
starving children into its proper context. India could 
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solve its hunger problem next week by killing all its 
sacred cows for meat, and diverting the grain they are fed 
to the starving. It does not relieve the hungry children to 
know that. But neither should American Christians be 
shamed into directing their resources toward starving 
children on the currently popular premise that all those 
children over there are starving because greedy 
Americans eat too much and don't want to share. And our 
giving should be tempered with the reality that God is 
judging India's false gods. 


In the Christian mind, the need and the appeal ought to 
be treated as two different things. Because there is a 
great need does not dictate that I ought to give my money 
to the person who points out that need. At CLA, we were 
carried away with our zeal. We would often bring little 
children to the platform and talk about how growing 
government encroachment all over America was 
depriving them of their freedom to go to a Christian 
school. Well and good. The real problem is whether five 
lawyers in Cleveland, Ohio, could solve the problem. 


Threat of loss is another real winner. A letter continues 
to circulate around the country that begins, "Madalyn 
Murray O'Hair is at it again!" The letter goes on to 
describe her efforts to force the FCC to outlaw Christian 
programming. The issue has been dead for 15 years, but 
the FCC continues to get as many as 3,000 letters per 
day! Nobody ever bothers to check it out. Once every 
three or four months, somebody comes up to me, panting 
with excitement, handing me that letter and pleading 
with me to do something about it! 

Loss of freedom, loss of status, loss of a valuable 
ministry. How many radio preachers have we heard 
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pleading that if money is not sent in today, their 
broadcast will be forced to go off the air! Some of them 
need to be forced off the air. 


Another favorite hot button is the threat of persecution. 
A zealous Bible school student takes off through a 
mobile home park, sowing tracts as he goes. He doesn't 
bother to request the permission of the property owners. 
They call the cops, and the persecuted young fellow is 
arrested. He squeals that the owner and the local 
authorities are in collusion to prevent him from spreading 
the Gospel. What has really happened is that he has 
trespassed on somebody else's property without their 
permission. 


It is always disturbing for us to hear that some little guy 
is being picked on. It has to be admitted that there are 
instances in which persecution is very real. But, again, 
such reports do not invalidate the biblical command to be 
discriminating in the giving of our money. 


Another favorite is the blessing plan. The man of God 
has somehow managed to corner the market on a 
wholesale supply of the blessings of God, and the best 
way to get your share is to have enough faith to send 
your money to him. He is even kind enough to rub off 
some of that blessing on some article that will be a real 
talisman of success and prosperity for you. It is 
heathenism warmed over under the name of Christianity. 


Let us say it again. God does not have to distribute His 
blessings through any man. Every believer has a direct 
channel. If it is blessing you want, then go directly to the 
Blesser. 
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The variety and transparency by which the use of the hot 
button is presented so widely to the general public has 
become a reproach and a snare. Seldom does a week pass 
in which I do not speak to some unconverted person who 
prefers to remain unconverted because of what he has 
seen or heard. 


After the sympathetic ear has been successfully broached 
and the money has come in, unscrupulous users of the 
hot button operate in a variety of ways. Perhaps the most 
frequent is to divert a small percentage of the money 
toward the advertised end, while the rest is used to 
further the "ministry" that is purportedly meeting this 
great need. The demands of the "ministry" often include 
extravagant motel and travel bills, new automobiles, 
expensive suits, private airplanes, slave-labor staffs, an 
ample outlay for image-polishing, lavish broadcasting 
costs, and corporate tax shelters. 


Another method is to find a need, exploit it, and set up a 
"ministry" that could not change the problem if its life 
depended on it. Too often, misguided missionary 
candidates even use this method. They show 
heartbreaking slides of urban or jungle tragedies while 
perpetrating the idea that if this one missionary can get to 
the field, the problem could be solved. In all respect to 
missions, candidates should rather focus upon the 
tragedy of someone, even one person-going to hell if the 
missionary does not get the Gospel to them. That is a far 
more realistic approach. 


There is no doubt about the fact that many para church 
organizations use the hot button primarily to sustain their 
jobs and their status in much the same way that some 
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people in the government sector of our society perpetuate 
their jobs. Religion and need become a vested interest. 
The money must be raised at all costs to sustain the 
"ministry" even if the purported needs are stretched out 
of all proportion to the ability of the "ministry" to meet 
them. 


The key problem is the accountability factor. Anybody 
can maintain credibility by giving a small percentage to 
the cause for which the money is raised, spend huge 
sums for other purposes, and keep the public fooled. That 
is, they can do that as long as nobody is asking any 
questions about how the money is spent. 


The crookedness can be stopped only if God's people 
demand accountability, and if they are discriminating in 
their gifts to per- sons or organizations claiming to be 
Christian ministries. Ministries serve. They do most of 
the giving, with help from other people. The difference 
between a ministry and a racket is that a racketeer takes, 
a ministry gives. To be sure, bona fide ministries need 
our help to do a better job. But they are the ones who are 
being hurt the most by the modern robber barons of 
Christianity. 


Those interested in full accountability for Christian 
ministries should contact the Christian Business Men's 
Committee in Chattanooga, Tennessee or some other 
credible organization with expertise in the field. 
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CHAPTER NINE 
The Money Machine 


Our churches are not as poor as they used to be. In fact, 
the centerpiece of ministerial abuse is the fact that our 
people, when confronted with a religious or worthy 
cause, give generously and often indiscriminately. While 
we may not be the money machine the world often 
accuses us of being, our relative prosperity is a source of 
sore temptation. 


The problems are complex. The reality of the problem 
was brought home to me not long ago when I was 
assisting a widow whose husband had recently passed 
away. I kept the family books for awhile after his death. 
Part of my responsibility was to sort out the mail. I was 
astounded at the pleas that came in from various 
Christian organizations, all of whom he had given 
generously to before his death. Implicit in each one was 
the guilt he would suffer and the harm that would be 
done if did not give more, and hurry! 


It is not my purpose here to discourage outside giving, 
although I encourage my people to put their bread back 
into the trough where they are fed. What we deal with 
here is the appropriateness of playing with people's 
emotions over money matters. I have observed situations 
in which people were threatened with sickness, breakup 
of their families, blood on their hands, and even 
imminent death if they did not respond generously to the 
urgent appeal of the hour. It is my contention that 
Christians ought to give out of love and faith rather than 
inordinate fear. But there is a deeper question. If we call 
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ourselves a church, even a Bible-believing church, then 
initiate a program that calls for the expenditure of funds, 
does it automatically obligate the people on the 
membership rolls to underwrite the program? Does our 
program, worthy as it may sound, carry with it any 
biblical responsibility for accountability, sound 
management, good business practices, adequate record- 
keeping, and all the other elements of good business? Do 
our people have any right to require us to be good 
stewards of what they give, or should they merely give 
blindly, no strings attached, and trust the Lord to 
overcome our inept, often corrupt business practices? 
Does the name "church," and the office of pastor, impose 
upon them an unconditional obligation? 


Or does God hold the church and its leaders responsible 
to handle correctly the financial resources as well as the 
human resources of our congregations? I think the 
answer ought to be obvious. And yet, sadly, in many of 
our churches the attitude persists that giving is a one-way 
street. It is the responsibility for the rank and file to give. 
It is none of their business what happens to it after it 
leaves their hands. This cavalier attitude toward 
stewardship has caused our churches more than a little 
trouble. 


In the 70's and after, hundreds of our churches went 
bankrupt in the United States, victim of the boundless 
ambition and insatiable lust for success in many of its 
leaders. The hardship and tragedy felt by thousands of 
widows and widowers who had invested their life 
savings in church bonds, and the millions of hopes 
dashed by people caught up in euphoria of these 
programs, only to see them miserably fail, is an 
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unspeakable loss. And it is a loss of the failure of an 
adequate sense of stewardship on the part of church 
leaders. Perhaps we have failed to see how money is life, 
at least in the lives of people who give it. Henry B. 
Trimble said: 


"Money is a form of power so intimately related to the 
possessor that one cannot consistently give money 
without giving self, nor can one give self without giving 
money. When a man gives money to a cause, he 
inevitably gives a part of himself, for his money is 
definitely a measure of his toil and talent. He supports 
with his money what he really values. Look at a man's 
budget, and you can quickly tell what matters most to 
him." 


The money appeal to the hearts of people, and how it can 
be abused, is easily illustrated in missions. To the 
committed Christian, nothing can stir the heart more than 
the picture of heathen dying without Christ, and the 
noble people who leave family and homeland to take 
them the message. But I have shared my pulpit with 
hundreds of missionaries in these 25 years, and, to be 
quite candid, many of them have been carnal, or 
immoral, or lazy, or outright crooks. The fact that they 
tack the term "missionary" onto their names does not in 
any way obligate me to support them. God requires me to 
be selective in where I give my mission money, be- 
cause it is a commitment of a part of my life, and God 
holds me responsible for what I do with my life. 


If what is said here is true, it figures out this way: Instead 
of a blanket obligation to give to Christian causes, we are 
instead under a requirement to give only to those causes 
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or organizations (including churches) which meet 
Scriptural guidelines. And this includes the tithe. 
Can this be supported from the Scriptures? I think it can. 


In I Corinthians 16, after admonishing his readers to be 
faithful in proportionate giving, a note is added by Paul 
in verse 3: 


"And when I come, whomsoever ye shall approve by your 
letters, them will I send to bring your liberality unto 
Jerusalem." 


This indicates that these early churches had a strict 
system of approval for handling the tithes and offerings 
of God's people. 


In the classic passage in Galatians, Paul makes this point: 


"For he that soweth to his flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption..." 


God makes a difference about where we sow our 
resources. That is set in the context of verse 6: 


"Let him that is taught in the word communicate unto 
him that teacheth in all good things." 


Here, the command is to sow our resources to them who 
teach the Word. Those who do not are not included in 
this command. Here, if I read the Scriptures correctly, 
teaching the Word is a requirement for Christian giving 
and tithing. It is questionable if ministries built upon 
fleshly programs and shallow preaching can meet that 
standard. The example of Macedonian Christians given 
in the eighth chapter of II Corinthians, is qualified by the 
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purpose for which they gave: 


"Praying us with much entreaty that we would receive 
the gift, and take upon us the fellowship of the 
ministering to the saints." 


The gift was for the ministering to the saints. 


There is at least enough Scriptural evidence to suggest 
that God wants us to be discriminating, rather than 
helter-skelter in our giving. Perhaps the power to stop 
much religious abuse in our circles is to use the most 
effective way to cut off any organization. Stop giving. If 
that seems harsh, remember again that God will hold us 
accountable for our giving. Our gifts should be put into 
ministries that honor God and His Word. Our tithes 
ought to be placed in churches that meet the Scriptural 
standard. 


Even legitimate ministries cannot survive in this present 
world without some form of economic exchange. It is 
even more true that erroneous or unscrupulous ministries 
cannot survive without the gifts of God's people. We can 
vote with our pocketbooks, and discipline corrupt leaders 
while we are at it. 


There is a peculiar attitude toward money in our 
churches. We try to maintain a dichotomy in which 
money is evil, but spiritual things are good. Nevertheless, 
we need the nasty money to accomplish the good. In this 
partitioned view of life, money is evil, but it is a 
necessary evil to carry out a good work. Since it is only a 
necessary evil, we don't want to give it a very high 
profile in our thinking and planning except to continually 
express our need for it. As a consequence, our attitude 
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toward money becomes very sloppy while we 
concentrate on the "good" spiritual things. The result is 
disastrous. 


Nowhere is this more evident than in the way many 
Christian leaders treat their people, especially their staff. 
It is almost universally held that those who serve in their 
ministries should be prepared to make the supreme 
sacrifice "because this is a ministry." Then, the staffers 
are told that their dedication must exceed that of their 
worldly counterparts who make twice as much. There is 
some- thing woefully inadequate about this equation. 

In PROFITS, POWER, AND PIETY, Johnson has a 
prospective employee interviewing with Alexander 
Simon: 


SIMON: I see that you earned nearly $14,000 a year with 
Standard Graphics of America. (Pause). Well, you should 
know that a Christian organization cannot come 
anywhere near that. I could see $8,500 at the most. You 
see, as a Christian organization we are dedicated to other 
things besides money. Being dedicated to God means we 
are fully His, and we make our sacrifice accordingly. 
GIRL: Excuse me, but may I say that I was fully 
dedicated as a Christian even as an artist for American 
Standard Graphics... 

SIMON: Yes, but you see, it's different with us here, isn't 
it? Here we are full-time Christian workers, and a good 
part of our time and energies are given to God. It's the 
vineyard principle which you do not fully grasp yet, but 
it will come as you grow with the company. 

GIRL: You'll forgive me for my misunderstandings then. 
But if I understand correctly, coming into your 
organization means I must reach a new level of 
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dedication, or at least different, which will be 
substantiated finally by a 50 percent cut in salary? 


What is taking place in this conversation is typical of 
such encounters in our churches and other ministries. 
The sacrifice and dedication is on the part of the workers, 
but the leaders and even often the supporters do not want 
to make a similar commitment to dedication, hard work 
and sacrifice. 


But full-time and church related employees and staff 
members can fight back by refusing to feel guilty or 
mercenary about facing the financial issue. Good 
intentions, sympathy and even Christian nobility do not 
put bread and meat on the tables of these families. And if 
it can be said that these people ought to trust the Lord for 
their needs, it can be asked what sources the Lord is 
supposed to use to supply that need. Is He supposed to 
provide it through their families? Their wives, perhaps, 
should go to work and drop their children off at the 
church daycare? It should be evident that whenever 
someone accepts a responsibility in which he is being 
compensated financially for a service performed, he 
forfeits the luxury of appealing to other sources for 
funds. 

Everyone expects the organization to compensate for 
those services, and rightfully so. Even worldlings know 
that people should adequately pay those they hire. 


In Christian works, the only recourse left to many of 
these people is to moonlight when they have finished 
their primary responsibilities. That militates against other 
responsibilities, such as the immediate family, and 
destroys morale through emotional and physical strain. It 
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is no wonder our Lord said that in matters of Mammon 
the children of this world are wiser than the children of 
light. 


Rather than go into that kind of posture, a prospective 
Christian worker has every right to insist on enough 
money to sustain his responsibilities. If unscriptural 
approaches to employee compensation were rewarded 
with not enough people to do the work, they would soon 
correct their unscriptural practices or go out of business. 


If misplaced business practices such as these in Christian 
work had no supporters to support them financially, and 
no workers to provide their labor, they would be fully 
and adequately disciplined. Money and labor are the 
ultimate weapons to withhold from un- scrupulous 
religious leaders. 
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CHAPTER TEN 
The Organizational Trap 


"Americans are notorious joiners." That is well known. 
One of the questions Christians are going to have to ask 
is whether many of their organizations are necessary, 
even scriptural. To be sure, most of our organizations are 
of the loose variety, but that does not necessarily 
minimize their effectiveness upon pastors and churches. 


Some graduate student may well undertake a study on 
how much influence conferences, seminars, school 
conventions, and other get-togethers have on the local 
church. Leaders in our organizations understand very 
well that they can influence pastors and other church 
leaders, then send them back to influence the local 
church. In fact, they stay up nights planning how to do 
that. 


And many of the decisions drastically affecting 
congregations are made at organizational meetings, the 
congregations notwithstanding. People who put together 
such gatherings have a vested interest in maintaining 
peer pressure to influence pastors, especially young 
pastors, to rule their congregations with an iron hand. 
All the better to have them go back and tell their 
congregations what the union bosses want them to do? 
Harsh words? Maybe. 


It is a well known fact that many congregations have 
moved away from the biblical concept of congregational 
government. Along with it, we have moved away from 
the concept of the priesthood of the believer to the point 
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of establishing a loose hierarchy of bishop types, 
defining doctrine and tradition, setting policy and 
priorities and relegating the average church member to a 
status of empty- headed clones. 


Jeffry R. Brown, a pastor in Casnovia, Michigan, writes 
in a paper: 


"The Bible teaches that when a man is born again by the 
Spirit of God, he becomes a priest (I Peter 2:5, 9). He 
needs no mediator except Christ in his dealing with God 
(1 Tim. 2:5). All New Testament believers, therefore, 
have an equal standing with God. Every believer has the 
ability to understand Scripture (I Cor. 2:14-16). 
Generally speaking, then, every believer is capable of 
rendering decisions in matters confronting the entire 
church body. Congregational church government is 
simply one avenue for the practical outworking of the 
priesthood of the believer. 


Even secular history attests to such a practical 
outworking of this New Testament truth. Gibbon states: 


"The primitive bishops were considered only as the first 
of their equals, and the honorable servants of a free 
people.' It is no accident that at the time of the 
Reformation, when the doctrine of the priest- hood of the 
believer broke forth like a flood upon Christendom, the 
practice of democratic church government began 
emerging all over Europe as well. Churches with 
popular rule could not be entirely suppressed even by the 
Reformers themselves..." 

In his interesting paper, Brown points out: 
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"In very basic terms it would be better to denote the types 
of church government as: (1) autocracy (dictatorship); 
(2) oligarchy; and (3) democracy. A dictatorship might 
be a benevolent dictatorship: King David's certainly was. 
A loving church dictator or a loving church oligarchy 
may be successful at satisfying the congregation (‘Love 
covereth a multitude of sins’). 


The form of church government, however, is still wrong. 
Some pastors, believing in strong leadership, back away 
from congregational government because they see it as a 
concept not in keeping with strong leadership. On closer 
look, however, it may be weak leadership, not strong 
leadership that fears congregational government, since a 
strong leader is one who knows how to handle criticism 
and opposition and appreciates the opinions of others. 


It might also be pointed out that congregational 
leadership is not the same thing as a pastor run by a 
board. Congregational government can be maintained 
without the pastor surrendering to a board his legitimate 
power to administrate the church program under the 
authority of the church body. 


It takes more time and preparation to run a church in 
which the congregation has an active voice. Facts must 
be carefully researched and prepared. Planning must be 
implemented. Whims and impulses must be minimized. 
Finances must be accounted for. Many modern pastors 
and leaders do not want to pay the cost of doing this, 
thinking it not to be "spiritual" enough to merit their time 
and effort. The shoot-from-the-hip, hyper-authoritarian 
form of church leadership in our churches has made its 
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imprint upon many of our organizations. As a result, 
many of our young preachers have made their heroes 
among leaders who enjoy pushing people around. They, 
in turn, carry that attitude back home to their churches. 
But there is an even greater danger. A highly respected 
Bible conference speaker confided recently: 


"I am afraid fundamentalism as we once knew it is 
already dead. We have moved from defending the faith to 
defending our organizations." 


Since this brother travels from church to church, I respect 
his confidence by not revealing his name. But he is close 
to the truth. It appears that, in order to gain the notice and 
credibility of the world and the media, we have 
transferred our attention to our institutions and 
organizations. Rather than individual loyalty to the truth, 
to the Lord, and to our call to minister to people, we have 
in a large measure given our loyalty to the defense of the 


group. 


Blatant lies are told to enhance the reputation of many of 
our institutions. Figures on attendance and enrollment are 
exaggerated, questionable methods of promotion and 
finance are used, "religious" products are sold to the 
extent that they pale the money changers in the temple, 
and dishonorable men are not only tolerated, but given 
places of leadership to enhance organizational clout. 


In addition, hundreds of thousands of dollars are spent 
needlessly, and thousands of man hours are invested to 
keep the organizational machinery rolling. If such 
organizations really increased the effectiveness of our 
work, it would be worth it. But in many cases, 
unfortunately, the organizations are maintained to boost 
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the esteem of its leaders and participants. It is not enough 
of an honor any more to be a pastor of a church. We feel 
that we have to be a cog in some organization. 


Young pastors must be made somehow to realize that, far 
from making them more effective, some of these 
organizations are merely a trap to make them less 
effective. Their time would be far better spent in 
planning and preparation for their own works. A local 
church takes much organizational expertise. It is a 
complex structure. Many men who become ineffective in 
their churches do so, not because they are poor 
preachers, but because they do not know how to 
delegate, organize and administrate sound programs. 


True leadership involves the ability to seek and find 
talent and ability, channel gifts and human energies, 
direct activities for different age groups and receive 
counsel from other good men in the congregation. It 
involves follow-up, discipling, research, counseling, 
financial planning, more research, building and zoning, 
vehicle safety, food preparation, sanitation, writing, 
speaking, public relations, fence-mending, 
troubleshooting, staff morale, family counseling and 
dozens of other complex activities. 


Frankly, a lot of leaders fly off to conventions for a 
breather rather than face the responsibility of building an 
effective organization at home. Once at convention city, 
they hear all the pat answers about what all the big 
fellows are doing so they can go home and try it out on 
their congregations. But organizational skills are not 
easily learned in such settings. They are learned by trial 
and error, by human interaction, by facing and solving 
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problems. 


In addition, rank and file Christians will have to learn to 
develop leadership skills the same way. We must avoid 
the idea that we pay the preacher to do all those things. 
Members of local congregations must accept 
responsibility to perform certain tasks. Leadership is not 
merely moving into a place of authority for the esteem of 
it. Leadership in the church is attained through serving. 
A man becomes a leader if he accepts the responsibility 
to clean the restrooms. A woman becomes a leader when 
she accepts a responsibility to take her turn in the 
nursery. Leadership is the acceptance of a responsibility. 
The more responsibility we are willing to accept, the 
greater the level of leadership. 


A Sunday school teacher might be a leader of 20 people. 
The ultimate responsibility falls on the senior pastor; 
therefore, he occupies the highest level of leadership. 


Organizations are not created to showcase position. They 
are formed to get work done. If the organization is not 
getting the work done, it is a weak organization, no 
matter how much the leader may whoop, holler and crack 
the whip. In our zeal to attract attention and build 
credibility, we have gotten the cart before the horse. 

The old cliche is worth repeating: a church is not an 
organization but an organism. The body functions right 
only when the various members, in true humility, accept 
the living responsibility of ministering to others from our 
living Head, the Lord Jesus Christ. The organism can 
only function as such when each member esteems others 
better than himself. Any time the hand thinks he is better 
than the foot, the whole thing gets out of joint. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 
All Is Vanity 


There is no other way to write this book but to speak 
plainly, and in some cases to mention the names of some 
men who are much greater than I in terms of stature, 
accomplishment and recognition. It is also necessary to 
speak firmly of what my friends are doing, since I do not 
make my friends among those who do not stand upon the 
Word of God. 


I have before me a correspondence from Ronald Godwin 
of Moral Majority urging readers to be sure to vote for 
Jerry Falwell in the Good Housekeeping survey of the 
ten most admired men in America. In another ad in the 
Sword of The Lord, women who attend a Sword- 
sponsored jubilee are told that the woman bringing the 
most visitors will be crowned queen, there will also be 
10 princesses, and the whole lot of them will get to have 
their picture taken with Curtis Hudson. This year I have 
visited in scores of small churches in the boondocks. The 
thing that was distinctive was that so many of these men 
had honorary degrees hanging on their walls, "doctoring" 
them from institutions I had never heard of. 


Such prurient appeals to our vanity are making us the 
laughing stock of the intellectual and theological world. 
Unless we can find some way to feel more secure in our 
relationship with God and less constrained to compete 
for the latest Christian Neilson rating, we will soon have 
lost our power. 
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For one thing, such an approach is having an immediate 
effect upon this present generation of preachers. Not too 
long ago, young preachers would preach on the street 
corners, in jails, and in any other corner where they could 
unburden the burning flame in their hearts. They went 
everywhere starting churches. A high percentage of those 
young men did not even think of pay or position. 


While there are still such young men coming out of our 
colleges, they are in the minority. My observation is that 
most of the young people today come out of our schools 
looking for a position. The pioneering spirit is not as 
strong as it was a generation ago. But the young people 
are not altogether at fault. By example, our generation of 
ministers has been too eager to get over our storefront, 
Start-anywhere image to arrive in the mainstream of 
American life. In The Fundamentalist Phenomenon, the 
authors make the point that fundamentalism has arrived. 
It may be our undoing. 


It is not wrong, per se, to attempt to correct a poor 
image. But we have gone far beyond that, in my opinion. 
It does not take very much scriptural research to see that 
such pursuits of vanity are diametrically opposed to 
God's plan for the ministry. If humility is a necessary 
spiritual virtue, then vanity is the same old sin that 
slithered out of the Garden. 


Back of much of this thinking on the part of our more 
visible leaders is a sordid attempt to see who will emerge 
as the new titular head of a movement. While this does 
not show up in conferences, letters, and documents, it is 
whispered in the back rooms of almost every confab 
across the nation. And standing in line behind the high 
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profile jockeyers-for-positions is a whole raft of lesser 
lights who want some of the gold dust to rub off on them. 


Judged from the way some of us are behaving, if the 
apostles were the offscouring of the world, we are on the 
verge of becoming the religious elite of the twentieth 
century. There is no doubt that we ought to emerge from 
the backwoods enough to dress decently, smell good, use 
good English, and breed a certain intellectual 
respectability. But the foregoing demonstrates that there 
is something seriously wrong with our self-concept and 
our approach to God. He is not impressed. 


There is a responsibility for our pulpits to return to the 
kind of spirit that combats this condition. While the 
remedy for what happened to us is not easy, it is 
indisputable that the way back must begin in the pulpit, 
where the next generation of leaders is being nurtured. It 
is not within the scope of this book to deal exhaustively 
with the Bible principles bearing on this problem, but I 
think most of my readers will sense the attitude of which 
I speak. The core of the matter is to return to a 
dependency upon God, spreading out our helplessness 
before Him, pleading His mercy as every man or woman 
of godly demeanor has ever done. 


We all know what humility is. It is a denunciation of 
self-importance and self-effort. No further instruction is 
necessary. We must stop flattering ourselves with the 
idea that it is we who have elected Ronald Reagan, built 
the great churches of our day and turned the country 
around with the Christian school movement. We are still 
a minority; our efforts and most of our churches are still 
small and struggling. While we are patting ourselves on 
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the back at our "success," alcohol and drugs remain 
rampant, marriages fail by the millions, and the land is 
stained with the innocent blood of innumerable 
abortions. We would be much better off to be on our 
faces on our closets than standing in the spotlight. 


The largest church in the world is not in the United 
States, but in Korea, boasting close to 235,000 members. 
If bigness were any indication of success, then many of 
the churches across the country are dismal failures. As 
never before, we desperately need the mercy and 
blessing of God. 


In the next place, we must stop trying to produce a 
polished upper-middle class product and start producing 
Christians filled with the Holy Spirit. We must teach our 
kids to pray, to agonize, to depend upon God. We must 
stop giving them the idea that they are better than 
everybody else if they dress right, cut their hair right, and 
are academically superior. Our pride is killing them. 


Christian colleges must once again take the responsibility 
to instill a burning burden in the hearts of prospective 
pastors, missionaries, and teachers. It is not a burden for 
a "successful" work that they need. It was when Jesus 
looked upon the multitudes that He had compassion on 
them. Our burden must not be for a "work" in the present 
sense in which the word is often used, but for spiritually 
dead and morally depraved people standing on the 
precipice of Hell. Somehow, teachers in our Christian 
colleges must catch and instill a burden for this nation 
which, although it might be enjoying a brief economic 
and conservatively-oriented reprieve, is nevertheless 
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skidding toward the judgment of God. 


And in the home, our parents must realize that our 
present prosperity is a spiritual facade. We must not 
equate materialism with spiritual arrival. Just because our 
kids don't have to chop wood or carry water anymore 
does not mean that they don't have deep needs that can 
be met only when the family altar is humbled before a 
benign and merciful God. 


We have not arrived at all. Our leaders, at least some of 
them, have failed to show us the true picture. We are still 
a desperately needy people. 


William Kirk Kilpatrick, a Christian psychologist, says 
in his book, Psychological Seduction: 


Christianity, as we know, demands humility. That is a 
hard course to steer when the rest of the world (and 
many Christian preachers with it) urges us in the other 
direction. But whatever can be said against humility, this 
much can be said for it: the humble person is in a much 
better position to enjoy life. He is, because he can still be 
surprised. He can take unexpected pleasure in life 
because anything he gets is more than he expected. "On 
practical grounds," wrote Chesterton in The Defendant, 
"the case for humility is overwhelming. It is the basis for 
appreciating the startling nature of stars and the 
tremendous nature of trees. It is the basis for falling in 
love. The lover's ecstatic conviction that "This is too 
good to be true" is just another way of saying that "This 
is too good to be happening to me." 
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The proud man, on the other hand, can never get much 
satisfaction because what he gets is always a little less 
than what he feels he deserves. It's not that good things 
don't come his way. It's just that when they do, he can't 
maintain any interest in them. His focus on himself 
crowds out the appreciation of what is not himself. 


Our vision of ourselves has a great bearing on what we 
feel, how we appreciate, and how we respond. As long as 
we continue to flatter ourselves with the idea that we are 
God's gift to the world, and He is fortunate to have us 
around, we will be the losers because we will never 
know the wonder of a merciful and loving God, Whom 
we do not deserve. 
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CHAPTER TWELWE 
The List 


Before starting this chapter, borrowing a line from 
former President Nixon, 


"Let me make one thing perfectly clear!" 

I don't smoke and I don't chew and I don't go with the 
girls that do. I don't drink. I don't dance. I haven't been 
in a movie theatre in 25 years. I don't play cards, except 
for Rook. But I have occasionally done things far worse 
through my attitudes, actions and words. There! 


Having said that, with trepidation I begin a chapter on 
that dreadful harbinger of spiritual excellence, The List. I 
can anticipate my demise. The poets will be all out after 
this with the eulogy. "O, weep for Wally, he is dead!" 


But somebody has to say something about The List! 
You know what the list is? In PROFITS, POWER, AND 
PIETY, Alexander Simon, the fictional Christian leader, 
put it this way: 


"In keeping with the purity of Simon's Signposts to Glory 
Incorporated, as an employee, I hereby covenant to 
abstain from such worldly practices as card playing, 
indulgences in alcohol, films, theater, and any modes of 
dress or demeanor that would compromise the name of 
God and bring disrepute to this His vineyard." 


The same theme, with minor variations, exists in the 
code of conduct required in many of our organizations 
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and ministry structures. The behavior required in these 
pledges is not part of my discussion, since I subscribe to 
them myself. It is the way they are required and 
enforced, and the inadequacies of the way The List is 
practiced that gives me pause. 


Standards are necessary. But The List, quoted above, is 
not necessarily inspired of God. It is questionable that we 
have the mandate from the Scriptures necessary to 
sustain such feeble and inadequate standards for 
spirituality in gauging the behavior of others, even those 
under our authority. Its first shortcomings is its 
inadequacy. It is inadequate because it starts from the 
outside and works in. It is inadequate because it deals 
with a few descriptions of overt behavior instead of the 
weightier matters of the heart and spirit. 


To be quite blunt, many organizations I encounter keep 
The List to maintain peer status, but lie, cheat, steal, 
carry on corrupt business practices, slander, commit 
fraud, and practice bitterness and hatred. But as long as 
they keep The List, they are accepted by their peers. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more hypocritical or 
pharisaical stance. 


It might be argued that such practices are not the fault of 
The List. But the argument doesn't hold water. By 
defining spirituality in such a surface way, and holding it 
up as such an important standard, we encourage people 
to define their spirituality superficially. The result is, 
instead of separation (holiness), a carnality of spirit that 
is atrocious to the world and to informed Christians. We 
hold up our little list to our youth and say, "This is it. If 
you want to be right with God, here's all there is to it. 
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Just keep this little list." 


But today's crop of youngsters is too sophisticated for 
such a simplistic approach to the Christian life. And even 
though they may respect our authority, they are rejecting 
The List. Oh, they will go ahead and sign it. But we are 
making liars out of them. In one Christian college in 
which movies are forbidden, an anonymous survey by a 
teacher revealed that 85% of the students still attended 
movie theaters on a regular basis. 


It is also inadequate because it is impossible to enforce 
justly. In every Christian college I have investigated by 
talking to the students, one of the chief complaints was 
the inequities with which The List was enforced. Some 
of the young people in our church are totally lost 
spiritually because of the disillusionment in this area. 
The offense that finally removed one of our young men 
from a university was chewing gum in the lunch line! I 
have great respect for that school, but I cannot any longer 
transfer that respect to this young man who rarely ever 
even attends church now. 


It is inadequate because The List is enforced without any 
corresponding emphasis upon the principles that might 
be binding upon such behavior. It is, rather than a 
biblical principle, more a symbol of submission to 
authority. There are some real problems with this. One of 
them lies in the NO QUESTIONS, NO PERSONAL 
RIGHTS, NO DISCUSSION, NO DEFENSE syndrome. 
When The List becomes the highly visible and dogmatic 
symbol of submission, it becomes its own end. Enforcers 
at one Christian school even made the point that blue 
denim fabric was a symbol of rebellion! 
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One church I served split after I left when a pastor 
enforced his conviction that women's pants were the 
number one indication that a Christian female had joined 
the Women's Lib movement. I am not arguing the case 
for or against pants. I am merely suggesting that it might 
be possible that a Christian woman would wear pants 
because they are comfortable. I know I am risking my 
status greatly when I assert that some of the godliest 
women I know wear pants occasionally. There! I told 
you I was signing my own death warrant! 


Heritage Christian Academy, which I am privileged to 
serve as president, maintains a dress code, and our 
church workers are requested to dress in a manner 
consistent with it. We explain the principles governing 
Christian dress, including distinction of the sexes, 
appropriateness, and modesty. Nevertheless, one nearby 
church will not have fellowship with our people because 
we are too liberal in our dress. 


My point is that Christians are in varying stages of 
development, and it is unwise to peg such a narrow 
standard as the criterion for the proper attitude toward 
authority. It is not only unwise, it is also unscriptural. 
Except for a few proof texts taken out of their context, 
there is no Bible support for this authoritarian aberration. 


There is some justification for regarding modes of dress, 
style of hair, and other behavior as indications of a 
proper attitude in our relationship toward this present 
world. But we have even been unwise in our approach to 
that. For instance, the justification for being a tee-totaler 
is that alcoholic beverages have become such a symbol 
of evil and intemperance. Boycotting Hollywood movies 
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can be justified on the basis that they are a symbol of 
immorality and corruption. 


The problem is with our inconsistencies. For this 
generation, the HBO channel and the satellite dish might 
be a more fitting symbol of lasciviousness, but we have 
not yet put them on The List. One reason is because so 
many of us are enjoying them. We forgot to update The 
List. Our young people know that. 


There is a further problem. We have boycotted a whole 
system of arts. The performing arts, the literary arts, and 
even graphic arts must be forced into a "religious" 
setting, or we reject them categorcally as worldly. Our 
message cannot be transmitted in a cultural vacuum. 
"Separation from the world" must be translated into a 
more appropriate and meaningful pattern than this. The 
arts are a gift of God. They are as much a medium of 
expression as language. 


The arts speak to the heart in a way that cold logic could 
never speak. Cynthia Pearl Maus, in her introduction to 
CHRIST AND THE FINE ARTS, says: 


"It is the conviction of the compiler of this anthology that 
if the youth of today, or for that matter of any day, are to 
get a clear vision and grasp of the contribution which 
Jesus Christ has made and is making through the 
centuries... that vision and grasp will be better attained 
by looking at Christ through the eyes of the artist... 
"There is in every heart a love of the beautiful. We are 
made so that we respond to the ideal and the infinite 
even though we cannot and do not fully comprehend 
either. Through the ages men's intellects have been 
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unable to agree about what and who Christ is; but 
human hearts in every generation have united in love for 
this matchless personality in whom the ideal of all men 
individually and collectively is realized..." 


It is not necessary to agree with her theology to 
acknowledge that she has made a good point. To the 
extent our hearts and souls can be stretched through the 
arts, we gain the possibility of a greater comprehension 
of Him who is the capstone of all artistic inspiration, our 
matchless Lord! Our de-emphasis and even aggressive 
suspicion of the arts may be creating in the hearts of our 
youth a spirit so dull and mean that they cannot fully 
comprehend the beauty of Christ Himself. 


Another fallacy of The List is its presumption to rule 
over the Christian conscience. Implicit in our simplistic 
standard is the idea. that the Holy Spirit cannot use the 
teaching of spiritual principles and the reproofs of God to 
guide His own without our prescribing the inflexible 
route for Him to follow. To impressionable young minds, 
such a practice invariably restricts the Holy Spirit in His 
ministry to lead them into great areas of growth. A too 
narrow, too simple list restricts the Holy Spirit in His 
work rather than aiding Him. If our people are going to 
have to subscribe to a credo such as this, it might be well 
to make it more demanding in terms of honoring God, 
obeying the Holy Spirit, maintaining an attitude of 
subjection to authority, and refraining from bitterness 
and gossip. 


The ordinary Christian should be more honest and 
critical of a list of standards that reflect improper 
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responses to biblical principles. And before we agree to 
abide by any list of standards, we ought to make sure that 
they reflect our own convictions, anchored in the Word 
of God. Peer pressure ought not to set our standards for 
us. If we agree to keep The List, as I have, we should do 
it for the right reasons. And it ought to be only a part of 
our whole standard of holiness. 


And we ought to refrain from thinking that an exterior 
standard is a true measure of inner qualities. It is only 
one indication. It can hide a multitude of hypocrisy, 
while holding itself up to be the epitome of Christianity. 


A further weakness lies in the potential for petty 
judgment of others' actions. Suppose that, in the privacy 
of my home, I dance with my wife of 35 years. Many of 
my well-meaning friends would disown me if they found 
out, although they probably guess that I sleep with her 
every night! Such knee-jerk, superficial judgments are 
common with The List. They arise from the simplicity of 
mind that often accompanies a pat pattern for complex 
realities. The instances are legion in which most of us 
have been exposed to such spoiled Pablum, but we 
continue to ignore its danger in order to protect the 
validity of The List. This judgmental ilk is ruining lives 
by the thousands with its insult to anybody who can 
think. 


Well, the time has come to challenge the system. Kick 
me off your mailing list if you want to. Call me 
pseudo-Christian if you dare! I will dance with my wife 
in my bedroom anytime I want to! 
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CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Lordship Or Labels? 


In an article for Good News Broadcaster, Wally Metts, 
Jr., told of his fear of ripping off those mattress labels 
that said, "Do not remove under penalty of law." He went 
on to explain how, as a second generation Christian, the 
same fear existed with theological labels. He posed an 
interesting question of how much loyalty we are 
obligated for to a mere label, and whether the label had 
not, at times, taken the lordship that should belong to 
Christ. It is an interesting question. 


A century ago we had mostly Methodists, Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, etc. Then there was an explosion 
of labels. Not only do we have every conceivable 
denomination, we also have liberal, orthodox, 
neo-orthodox, evangelical and fundamentalist. 

But the labels themselves have fractured into a hundred 
pieces each, so that we have fundamentalists, pseudo- 
fundamentalists, neo-fundamentalists, fighting 
fundamentalists, militant fundamentalists, and secondary 
separationist fundamentalists, to mention only a few. We 
also have King James 1611 fundamentalists. 


To say that this babel of label-pasting is confusing to the 
average Christian is much too mild. It is a disgrace. Even 
the men who are supposed to be leaders of these various 

factions do not understand them. 


We can be excused, perhaps, for fighting with other 
groups who hold views that do not square with the 
cardinal doctrines of the Scripture. But that is not the 
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main thing behind most of our labeling. The 
Fundamentalists have, in the last 10 years especially, 
spent more time-far more time-fighting with other 
Fundamentalists than they have with the liberals, 
evangelicals or cultists. 


Part of our preoccupation with labels is an attempt to let 
others know what we are not. It is a well known 
organizational axiom that any movement or organization 
postured primarily in negativism is doomed to failure. 
Movements cannot for very long be sustained on what 
they are not. They must build upon what they are. 


Part of this phenomenon is an outgrowth of an identity 
crisis among our people. We want to bolster our status 
based upon our associations. The truth is, there is 
probably too much peer pressure and determinism in 
many of our associations and denominations, even if we 
do not maintain an official hierarchy. 


Our observations about label making should not be 
construed as a criticism for anyone who takes a stand for 
the truth. Labels are necessary and desirable for 
identifying those groups who move away from historic 
and biblical positions. But it must be admitted that the 
meaning of the labels has been greatly weakened to the 
point at which it is no longer useful for identifying what 
a person or group stands for. 


If today's Christians are going to restore any kind of 
credibility to their position, they are going to have to not 
only define the term more clearly and broadly, but they 
will also have to explain their positions on many issues 
that were not issues in the thirties when the terms came 
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into vogue. And the fact that the name has been so 
diluted by so wide a following with such different views 
could mean that we have to come up with a better name 
to describe the biblicist position. 


Some Charismatics, for example, hold to a doctrine of 
continuing revelation, which is in direct opposition to the 
stand that we have a final, authoritative Word. It is not 
useful to call both a Charismatic and Fundamentalist by 
the same term if you mean those who stand for a closed 
canon. 


If the big battle is going to be over the proliferation of 
translations, then it is not useful to describe people on 
both sides of the issue with the same name. The same 
thing is true of ecclesiastical separation. In the 30's, there 
were still many Bible-believing Methodists and other 
mainline churches, but they were across the aisle from 
Baptists on the mode of baptism, eternal security, and 
other teachings important to Baptists. Some Baptist 
preachers cooperated with them in union revival 
campaigns, since they held to the infallibility of the 
Scriptures, the virgin birth and salvation by grace. The 
picture is far more complex today, and biblicists are 
going to have to decide upon which level they are willing 
to cooperate with those of other beliefs. On the issue of 
abortion, for instance, we must decide how much we will 
cooperate in efforts with others who may be different in 
their doctrine, but who hold the same stand we do. It may 
be far worse to not do anything about the murder of the 
unborn than to do something about it in cooperation with 
those who also are concerned. 
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The same thing is true of our association in other issues. 
It is one thing to differ sharply on our beliefs. It is 
another thing to divide our efforts on some things we 
could otherwise accomplish but do not because we fear 
to do so might encourage them in their belief. I find that 
as the pastor of a local church, I have no outside 
interference on my stand. Nobody tells me what to 
believe or what to preach. And there is very little doubt 
in the minds of our people about where we stand. I do 
not find it necessary to often attack those who differ, 
except to point out the dangers of liberalism, com- 
promise, and unbelief. When I decide to cooperate with 
the Church of God to keep a private club from putting a 
drinking facility near our location, my people understand 
that not as a compromise but as an expression of genuine 
community concern. 


In addition, as the pastor of one local church I doubt that 
God gives me the authority to be the policeman of the 
pastor of another local church. What he gives me the 
authority and responsibility for is to be the pastor of my 
church. And I cannot adequately edify and build up that 
flock if I spend all my time telling them what other 
pastors are doing wrong. It is not only a poor way to 
minister, it is an infringement upon the sovereign 
authority of another congregation! 


If the people of the church I am honored to pastor do not 
know what I stand for, they should. I do not need to 
depend upon a barrage of simplistic labels to define that 
for them. 

Three labels generally describe what I stand for. They 
are: "Christian," "Baptist" and "Conservative." Each of 
these is very imperfect as a descriptive term. Anyone can 
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see that millions of people call themselves "Christian" 
who are not really born again. And there are so many 
different brands of Baptist that they defy description. The 
same thing is true of the label, "conservative." While it 
may be useful in identifying me as a biblicist, its 
usefulness ends there. It is so maligned as a term that it 
fails miserably to describe what I really believe. 
Therefore, it is folly for me to get paranoid about the 
label. Sadly, it is becoming so misused that it is even 
more difficult for me to be proud of it. 


It is evident that the time has come for us to not fall back 
upon a label. And it is also evident that our loyalty 
should be to the Lordship of Jesus Christ, the authority of 
the Scriptures, and the integrity of the church. It is an 
unwise congregation that would let somebody else, no 
matter how sincere in his efforts, paint them with a brush 
that would transfer that loyalty to a meaningless, 
confusing label. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 
Digging Through The Dogma 


A certain dogmatism is appropriate to our faith. Religion 
without dogma is a farce; even more, a faith which 
presupposes the authority of an infallible Book would be 
meaningless. Unless we start with the proposition that we 
know some things, that we are persuaded of the truth of a 
fundamental outline of dogma, then we cannot in turn 
persuade others of the validity of the Gospel message. 


What happens to liberal churches is that they become 
uncertain on some things that once were held as 
convictional fact. They have gone soft on their message, 
yielding parts of it to philosophical, scientific, or 
psychological inroads that alter the historic, essential 
message of true Christianity. This core of beliefs, this 
system of theology, we have come to identify as the 
Fundamentals of the Faith following the publication of 
the well-known twelve volumes endowed in 1909 by two 
Christian laymen. 


The fundamentals usually center in the inspiration and 
infallibility of Scripture, the deity of Christ, the 
substitutionary atonement, the resurrection of Christ 
from the dead, and the Second Coming. These are the 
battleground doctrines that define various theological 
camps. 


Christians should give no ground on these essential 
doctrines, nor should there be any encouraging or 
fellowshipping with those who, under a garb of religion, 
deny them. But the identity of Fundamentalism is 
difficult to define. We now have a variety of colorings of 
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people calling themselves Fundamentalists, many of 
whom some of us would have difficulty agreeing with. 


Even so, to describe oneself as a Fundamentalist is at 
least to identify with a set, firm, biblical system of 
beliefs. But the danger many face is to become arrogant 
and proud about it. It is one thing to say "I stand for the 
Bible." It is quite another thing to be familiar with the 
Bible we say we stand for, and to apply it to our lives. It 
is one thing to have unmovable convictions; it is 
different to claim infallibility on everything because of 
that. It is this infallibility syndrome that we wish to 
address here. 


One cannot assume a stance of doctrinaire infallibility 
without losing his view of God. Or, as C. S. Lewis said 
in his Mere Christianity, "A proud man is always 
looking down, you can't see anything that's above you." 
One essential characteristic of the person who wants to 
learn more of God is to admit that he has a lot to learn. 


It is very easy for us to make pontifical utterances about 
how correct we are, how "we are the people, and wisdom 
will die with us." The "we are the ones who are right" 
stance is fraught with spiritual danger. It would be far 
better to say "We are the ones who are committed to be 
and do whatever God tells us to do," rather than "We are 
the ones who have a corner on the truth." And yet, the 
latter attitude is often the one we espouse. Inherent in 
this attitude is a pride that squashes the learner's spirit 
and resists the Spirit of God. 


To presume that our limited creed is all we or anybody 
else. needs to know about God or the Bible is a sign of 
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ignorance. The stories about bumpkins who are led 
astray by such an attitude are too many. One fellow who 
followed me on the air on a radio station was preaching 
on the text from the Psalms, "my heart is fixed." I 
listened with a mixture of amusement and sadness as he 
expounded on how if your heart needed "fixin" just go to 
God and He will "fix" it. 


Rank and file Christians would do well to sit under 
preachers who profess that there are a lot of things they 
don't know than to sit under a spasmodic know-it-all. 
That is why I think it is so important to seek out a 
ministry in which a pastor follows a consistent program 
of teaching books of the Bible, using an expository 
preaching technique, and teaching sound doctrine. Too 
often, our preachers read the Bible only enough to take 
off on a verse that will support their pet preaching hobby. 


Sad stories, emotional themes, and "This is what we 
believe, hallelujah" are fine if they are included in a 
consistent program of Bible teaching, but they will never 
feed our hungry spirits if taken alone. And they must be 
combined with a generous spirit of love and compassion 
to meet the Bible standard (I Cor. 13:1-3). Dogmatism 
without love is only a bully. 


But there is a more subtle danger. It is not a very big 
jump from "I have the truth" to "I am the truth." While at 
first glance this seems unlikely, I would like to show 
how it is possible. The "I have the truth" admission is a 
statement of dogmatic dimensions that is tied to the 
personal pronoun "I." The focus is upon the person 
making the statement. In assuming the role of official 
custodian of the truth, this person declares to have 
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achieved an official status as spokesman for God. It is 
one thing to be speaking for God from His Word, but it is 
a step further to declare oneself as his spokesman. 


As soon as we presume to be the possessor of the oracles 
of God, it elevates us to a status above the ordinary 
person. But a pastor is only speaking for God in the same 
sense that any believer-priest can speak for God, that is, 
by receiving something from His Word. His office does 
not designate him as the spokesman. It only designates 
him as a Bible teacher. For a pastor to presume that his 
elected office, or his call, puts him into a status on the 
level with the inspired prophets, for instance, is an error. 


This view of a divine succession is the error of popery. It 
was reaction to this view that started the Reformation. 
For our preachers to assume such a position is a denial of 
everything that we are supposed to stand for, and that is 
that our authority is in the Book instead of the man. We 
also believe in equal access to God, the doctrine of the 
individual priesthood of the believer. 


While the Bible teaches a definite call to service, and that 
we are built upon the foundation of the prophets and 
apostles, I doubt that anyone can read into the Scriptures 
that describe the church, a multi-tiered status structure 
with pastors at the top. To be a man of God is an honor, 
but it does not divide the church into clergy and laity. It 
divides the church into different responsibilities, some of 
them involving leadership. 


All of these things we are supposed to believe, but many 


of our pastors do not practice. By their attitudes and 
actions some have tried to usurp positions of lordship 
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over God's heritage. In doing so, they have assumed a 
self-appointed stature of privilege not granted to them by 
the Word of God. 


Furthermore, by clinging to a message involving, say, 
five major doctrines and calling these the Fundamentals, 
many of our pastors and leaders have omitted whose 
areas of the counsel of God from their thinking and 
teaching. Many do not teach what the Bible says about 
family, or finances, or leadership, or character. What we 
have is a small, but important body of the Truth that 
really matters, or is really worth fighting for. 


"These are the Fundamentals," we say. "This is the 
message." Since this is the message, and we have the 
message, then we are the people with the message, 
custodians of the truth. May I say quite kindly that there 
are people with whom many of us would not fellowship, 
and with good reason, who are standing concretely for 
many precious doctrines that many in our group would 
not touch with a ten-foot pole? Are we going to neglect 
whole areas of truth while clinging to a few essential 
doctrines, and still cling to the belief that we are the only 
ones who are "the people of the Book?" 


Have we built too small a system of theology, one that 
leaves out much too much? Are we encouraging our 
young preachers to spend all their time in the pulpit 
preaching only on salvation, separation, and the Second 
Coming? Is our platform so simple, our answers so pat, 
that we are driving thinkers away from our ranks? 


One thing more. When we take a label for ourselves, 
stick the standard line of theological products into it, and 
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avoid many areas of Bible truth, it is too easy to come to 
the place in which we say, "I am the message." The 
reasoning goes this way: The Fundamentals are the 
message. I stand for the Fundamentals; I am the 
messenger of the Fundamentals; therefore, I am the true 
prophet of God. There may be a few others, perhaps, but 
not many who are as correct as I am. Therefore, the 
safest course is to listen to me and not anyone else. 


This is in no way to minimize the Fundamentals. We 
dare not abandon them. This is an argument against 
minimizing every other part of the whole counsel of God 
to a place of almost nonexistence. Our people in the 
pews are starving spiritually because they hear the same 
small circle of truth repeated over and over, humdrum. I 
realize as much as anybody that repetition is theological 
muselage. But too many of us run that into the ground 
because it is far more comfortable to mouth the same old 
tired cliches and worn out, hack- neyed versions of 
simple doctrines than it is to study, read and get 
something fresh from God. If our preachers are going to 
get something fresh from God, they need to admit that 
they need something else. They cannot admit that if they 
think they have already bought the whole truth as one 
would buy a cheap paperback from the corner drug store. 
God is not going to revive our pulpits until we admit we 
need Him. 


Spurgeon has John Ploughman saying: 


"Every sprat nowadays calls itself a herring; every 
donkey thinks itself fit to be one of the Queen's horses; 
every candle reckons itself to be the sun. But when a man 
with his best coat on, and a paper collar, a brass chain 
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on his waistcoat, a cane in his hand, and emptiness in his 
head, fancies that people cannot see through his 
swaggers and brags, he must be ignorant, very ignorant, 
for he does not know himself." 


Out of the sheer ignorance of the know-it-all boor, many 
of our pulpits are losing their brightest, most sensitive 
young people to the liberals who at least sometimes 
display the humility of realizing they do not yet know 
everything. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
Seeing We Have This Ministry 


Therefore, seeing we have this ministry, as we have 
received mercy, we faint not; 


But have renounced the hidden things of dishonesty, not 
walking in craftiness, nor handling the Word of God 
deceitfully; but by manifestation of the truth commending 
ourselves to every man's conscience in the sight of God. 


She sat there in my study today, one of scores of people I 
have counseled with this month concerning problems 
that touch on the subject of this book. When she was 18 
years old, attending a Bible class on Boca Grande Island, 
a charismatic Bible teacher swept her off her feet. He 
was more than twice her age, but his straightforward, 
authoritarian manner captivated her. He was also the 
interim pastor of the local Baptist church. 


She became especially concerned about him when he 
told her how hard it was to go on in the ministry alone, 
after his wife and daughter had been killed in a car 
wreck. Although her parents were opposed to it, she 
began to keep company with this fascinating man. The 
relationship blossomed into a marriage a few months 
later. For a while, she was able to cope with his 
chauvinistic ways and authoritarianism. But then 
disturbing things began to happen. She heard from a 
former wife. The one that was supposed to be dead. As 
time went on, she discovered that this "reverend" had a 
total of six wives before her, all divorced. He explained 
to her that he lied to her about it because if people knew 
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the truth, he would not be able to continue with his 
"ministry." 


Now, four children and a dozen churches later, at the age 
of 26, she wonders if she has any future. She is tired of 
living with a lie. She is sick of the hypocrisy. She is 
weary of the mental abuse. She has left her husband. 

It is the fourth similar case I have heard of in one week. 
Every one of them was concerning a preacher. We are 
not dealing with rare exceptions. There is a deadly 
disease today in what we call "the ministry." And 
perhaps the time has come to rethink our whole present 
concept of the ministry. 


Our picture of the ministry comes not from pure 
Scripture, but from a floating frame of reference, built up 
over the years by conventions, literature, sermons, 
conversations and the media. It is not necessarily the 
concept that Paul spoke of in the passage of Scripture 
above. 


A scene that takes place almost daily in churches in our 
work is that of a young person wanting to know what to 
do with his future. He is not fulfilled. He lacks direction. 
The pat answer is: surrender your life, sell what you 
have, go to a Christian college and prepare yourself for 
full-time service for the Lord. But something is wrong. I 
have never seen more disillusioned young people who 
are dropouts or graduates of such institutions, but are 
now forced back into a "secular" career to survive 
financially, and who are more defeated than when they 
began. Or worse, they are burned out and unfulfilled in 
the ministry, bringing to it disgrace and reproach. 
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The problem may start at the point at which pastors 
counsel young people on career choices. In some cases, 
we are giving them the idea that the ministry is an escape 
hatch from responsibility in a workaday world. If this is 
true, it is no wonder they will not face honest 
responsibilities in a Christian work. If that generation of 
"ministers" then counsels their youth the same way, what 
we have is a vicious circle of irresponsibility. Teachers in 
Christian colleges confide in me that this idea is right on 
target. 


It would be far wiser to teach these young people to face 
their responsibilities in the home, the community, and the 
job market before considering the ministry. But our 
attitudes discount the validity of these fields, and our 
weird views on separation entertain the fear that if we do 
this they will be tainted by "the world." 


One young man, extremely talented and smart, graduate 
of a good Christian university, cannot reach an unsaved 

relative in his town because of his testimony in this area. 
Overqualified for most ministry responsibilities, he will 

not apply himself to a "secular" job because he thinks it 

beneath him. His unsaved relative has to keep providing 
financial rescue for this man's wife and children. 


To a large extent, pastors have disqualified themselves 
from giving career counsel to young people because they 
have the idea that the only valid career is full-time 
Christian service. But if all the Christians were in full- 
time Christian service, who would support them? Young 
people need to be taught principles in crafts, professions, 
business, finance, dating, ethics, and a host of other areas 
that will help prepare them for the future. But they are 
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not. Because pastors are so inept at this, their answer is 
to advise them to go to a religious college, thinking that 
will be adequate to prepare them for the future. 

But, sadly, many Christian colleges are philosophically 
and educationally unprepared for this, too. Most of them 
are designed to prepare young people for "the ministry" 
or at least give "the ministry" the pre-eminent place in 
their programs, leaving other career training to secular 
schools. 


The young people see their futures in a churchianity 
setting. Real service to the Lord is often seen as being a 
staff person in a local church or Christian school, a 
Christian professional. If they do not make the grade as a 
professional Christian worker, they feel they have failed. 
The feeling of failure is strongly reinforced by their peers 
in our churches and other circles. We have developed a 
concept of a priestly class, whether or not we want to 
admit it. 


The result is a totally unrealistic world in which almost 
everything is arranged around a church calendar, a paid 
position, and a place in the chain of command. This 
arrangement, unfortunately, too often breeds unthinking 
people who don't know how to cope with life. Because 
we are not arming our youth with dynamic, life-changing 
biblical truths, they are inadequate in facing the realities 
of the world around them. The cultural, intellectual, 
business, and social environment is a closed door to 
them. Our answer is to get out of it. One version of how 
to get out of it is to "get into the ministry." And thus our 
inadequate view of separation leads to an inadequate 
view of the ministry. The ministry is not something that 
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gets out of the world, but something that is sent into it. 


The Father sent the Son into the world. The Son came to 
seek the lost. He came, not to be served, but to serve. He 
left the sanctity of Heaven and invaded the sewage of 
earth, becoming the ultimate Minister. While remaining 
pure Himself, He nevertheless dirtied His hands with the 
soil of others. The idea that any kind of religious upper 
class can evolve out of what Jesus did is erroneous to the 
extreme. What we have here is a divine condescension, 
not escape from the trying affairs and humdrum of this 
life into a privileged class. Christ did not come to 
promote the cuff link and Cadillac fat cat version of the 
ministry we see so often today. 


And He said that He sends us in the same way the Father 
sent Him. If "minister" means "servant," and we 
condescend as He did to a status of serving the needs of 
others, then the ministry is a working class. It is an order 
of servitude. 


To believe otherwise is to court disaster. To believe 
otherwise is part of the problem. For status' sake, a pastor 
often focuses on his accomplishments. The numbers tell 
the story. And a special glory goes to the pastor who sees 
a lot of his young people "called into full-time Christian 
service." The result is that a large percentage are "called" 
by the pastor instead of the Lord. If the pastor is not 
trying to make "brownie points," on the other hand, he 
will counsel his young people that the ministry is not a 
high road to glory, but a path of service. 


After the embryonic missionary completes his trip across 
the water and finds that there is no spiritual pot at the end 
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of the rainbow to make him a living legend, he drops out. 
When the young pastor discovers that three-fourths of his 
congregation don't show up for meetings in response to 
his pulpit announcements, he looks at the two or three 
who do and realizes he is in a business that requires more 
than enthusiastic announcements. When the brief 
honeymoon is over and he has to face the long hours, 
arduous tasks, multiplicity of problems in lives, 
organizational difficulties and financial realities, he 
"escapes" back into the "secular world." 


That is one of our philosophical misfires. There is no 
wall out there separating the spiritual and the secular. A 
man in the ministry has to live under the same economic 
laws that the unsaved businessman is subject to. He may 
respond to them differently, but he must live under them. 
In addition, there are laws of human behavior relating to 
family, to government, to public relations and myriad 
other segments of life that are shared with the so-called 
"secular" world. The truth is, God does not divide the 
world that way. We have conjured up an artificial world 
that doesn't exist. It does not take very long for our 
young people to figure out that they can't look at the 
world through stained glass windows. 


The sacred/secular partition arises out of the clergy/laity 
syndrome. If we mean by the clergy that there are certain 
functions, such as baptisms and weddings that ought to 
be performed by recognized men, and that churches 
should license and ordain those who are called to preach, 
that is one thing. But if we mean by clergy/laity that 
preachers lived in a spiritual world and ordinary 
individuals live in a secular world, that is another. But, 
unfortunately, the latter impression is the one that is 
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often conveyed in our attitude toward the ministry. This 
view smacks of spiritual superiority. The shocker is that 
the people sitting in the pew are often more humble, 
more honest, and more spiritual than many who occupy 
the pulpits. We had better not kid ourselves. The world 
knows this. And to add to the illusion by saying, "I'm a 
Bible-believing pastor" only makes it worse if the Bible 
is not practiced. 


Sometimes our young people are sent off to college to 
study for the ministry when they should first make 
restitution to people they have wronged, including 
parents and other family members. In the process, they 
are taught to leave conflicts unresolved. They follow the 
Same pattern later when anyone challenges them. Instead 
of resolving difficulties, they simply exert their "God- 
ordained" authority. People like that don't make very 
good ministers. It may be that our present attitudes 
toward the ministry and all forms of Christian work 
breed irresponsibility rather than faithfulness. We preach 
faithfulness as seen in certain activities, but not as a 
matter of character in relating to the whole life. 


Often, perhaps, young people should be taught to learn 
job skills before embarking upon careers of church 
employment. In Paul's day, prospects for rabbi had to 
learn a trade before they began their religious training. 
The thought was that religious disciplines ought to be 
tied to life disciplines, a sound idea. Paul learned his 
trade of tentmaking before he studied under Gamaliel. 
This man who turned the world upside down for Christ 
did not face that world with any false delusions about the 
nature of the ministry. 
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Young people often feel led to "enter the ministry" 
because their present secular jobs, they say, are 
unfulfilling and often necessitate compromise. The 
question arises how they will ever counsel others to 
apply spiritual dynamics to their careers if they have not 
learned to do so. Are church-related vocations the only 
spiritually acceptable vocations? And there arises the 
larger question: do we have to tack "spiritual" onto an 
activity or career in order to make it acceptable? Are 
there no such things as honest, decent, fulfilling careers 
outside the churches and Christian schools? 


Once a young person has surrendered his life to the Lord, 
it is only then that he is in a position to find the will of 
God for his life (Romans 12:1,2) including a specific call 
to preach or teach. Many church and school-related 
careers may then be entered on the basis of desire, since 
God will impart that desire into the heart of the 
surrendered Christian if that is His will. By all means, 
any specific call will arise out of a relationship with God, 
rather than out of career choices. 


Other important considerations lie in the realm of 
temporal responsibilities. It is difficult for a young 
husband and father to face his need to provide for his 
family. But God requires it of him. Our present attitude 
toward career choices unfortunately promotes the idea 
that if such a young man will just make a church-related 
choice, he can turn that responsibility over to God. But 
God is not in the business of releasing people from 
responsibilities that He, Himself has given them 

(I Timothy 5:8). The tremendous rate of infidelity and 
divorce in the ministry today can be partly explained in 
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that light. Faith is not a substitute for the honorable 
execution of God- mandated responsibilities. 


The ministry itself, for example, includes many temporal 
duties, in addition to the family. These take the form of 
care of widows and the poor, maintenance of buildings, 
hospital visitation, community involvement, budget 
administration, new construction, care of vehicles, and 
food handling. It is unfortunate that present attitudes 
make many young preachers feel that this type of thing is 
beneath them. 


A specific all to the ministry is a valid scriptural concern. 
But the truth is, after 30 years in the ministry, much of 
which was spent as a "lay" preacher, I still do not know 
many of the specifics concerning geography, schedule 
and circumstances in any given week. God simply keeps 
revealing those things to me out of our relationship 
together. My ministry did not begin when I walked into a 
pulpit the first time, or got a "reverend" tacked on my 
name. It began in the privacy of my heart when God 
reached down and got everything. From then until now, 
my ministry must be understood in the light of how 
faithful I have been to my responsibilities. It is better 
understood in the light of faithful performance, rather 
than position. 


A faithful person is one who can be trusted. People 
should not be put into the ministry until they learn to be 
faithful to smaller obligations and responsibilities 

(I Timothy 3:5-7). If they can be faithful over a few 
things, they can be trusted with additional things 
(Matthew 25:21). 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
Not Leaving The 
Others Undone 


"You can reach the top by staying on the level." 


Many of us started out with a great sense of mission: to 
restore the Bible to its proper place and to strengthen the 
sagging church, threatened with liberalism and 
traditionalism. In most cases, we still deserve high marks 
for defending the faith and building great churches. But 
we have had time since the thirties to build up a few 
traditions of our own. In our zeal to build churches, we 
have over- institutionalized the church. Like creeping 
government involvement, there has been creeping church 
paternalism into every area of the individual's life. In 
doing this, we might have severely weakened the family, 
one thing that is essential to a local church. 


There is a noticeable suspicion of family life in our 
midst. It is thought that Christian fathers cannot be 
trusted with their children, whose spiritual training must 
be channeled through the church program. It is 
frequently said that if families are left too much time at 
home, they will only watch television or engage in some 
other destructive activity. In order to offset that, we must 
keep them busy at church. The church must govern 
family social life, so social activity is seen as the 
province of the church. 


Home Bible studies are often taboo, since someone 
might use them to challenge the pastor's authority. A 
short family devotional is tolerated, even encouraged, 
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because that is relatively harmless. By all means, 
behavior standards must be set by church leaders. It is 
obvious to many of us, we think, that fathers cannot be 
trusted with that task. And now, we have taken over the 
responsibility of education in a formal setting. 


Fathers, stripped of their role as spiritual leaders, are left 
to run only the "secular" concerns of the household. Our 
society of priests in the church will take care of the rest. 
Believing this to be so, many Christian fathers do not 
even attempt to be spiritual leaders. They leave that 
agenda to the professional church officers and leaders. 
After we have taught them to think that way, the result is 
a reinforcement of our suspicions. We knew it all the 
time. There is an appalling lack of leadership among our 
men. 


The mother's position as teacher, counselor and guide is 
also diminished. In addition, since it is she that usually 
sets the attitude that prevails in the home, her own 
attitude is too often caught from the inadequate view of 
authority that prevails in our churches. Since her husband 
has been stripped of his role, she wields a matriarchal, 
mannish leadership style in the manner of her role model, 
the authoritarian pastor. 


Our families are in trouble. The son of a well-known 
leader is accused of several counts of adultery. The 
president of a large Christian school organization 
recently stepped down, also accused of adultery. Several 
teachers have recently left Christian colleges because of 
sex scandals or divorce. Pastor's kids are often the worst 
offenders in our colleges. Divorce, immorality, incest, 
homosexuality and promiscuity are rampant in our ranks. 
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And the fact comes home to us with a resounding thud- 
our churches are in trouble because our homes are falling 
apart. Our churchianity is an enemy of the home. The 
weak home cannot sustain the church. Our problems are 
deep and growing worse. 


At least part of this problem is that the institutionalizing 
of the church has grown to such huge proportions; the 
programs are so large, the activities so many, that they 
have swallowed up the family. From the rural church that 
used to meet once for worship and once for prayer- 
meetings, we have gone to a mammoth corporate 
structure that pre-empts much of what used to be family 
life. If Uncle Sam attempts to be a big brother to 
everyone from the cradle to the grave, we have gone him 
a step further. We do it from the womb to eternity. 


We have day cares, kindergartens, grades 1-12, college, 
semi- nary, church careers, retirement centers and burial 
programs. And if somebody steps out of bounds long 
enough to let somebody else do part of this, we think of 
them as being carnal because they don't do it through the 
church. This has cast a glaze of secularism over 
everything outside the church program, and has led, in 
part, to the secular humanist's success in transforming 
our culture. The secularization of society has doctrinal 
roots. 


Unless the family is restored to its proper place in our 
priorities, our churches are doomed to judgment, and 
with them the nation. Surely we can see that churches 
cannot procreate children, cannot produce capital, cannot 
oversee everyone's life 24 hours per day. Churches 
cannot pave roads, collect taxes or execute murderers. 
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Common sense dictates that, for the survival of the race, 
other institutions demand a place in our thinking. 


There are many things churches cannot do. In the time 
we have to influence the minds of children, it is 
impossible to give them the kind of character training 
and sense of integrity they need to cope as Christians. If 
we do not trust the fathers to do that, and help train them, 
the children will grow up without character and integrity. 
This is exactly what is happening. We are overlaying the 
lives of our youth with a religious cast, and they are 
growing up as heathens. It is not only that we do not train 
our parents to do the job, we don't even give them time to 
do it! 


It is time to stop kidding ourselves with the idea that if 
our children can just be integrated into the church 
program they will turn out all right. It is not happening. 
The home is older than the church. It is a spiritual entity, 
as well as the church. But we have not treated it as such. 


We have treated the institution of the family as 
spiritually inferior, secular, and not to be trusted. 

The importance of the family to our churches is 
underscored by its strategic value as a mission field. 

The majority of the people who make their initial contact 
with the churches do so because they were initially 
contacted by a relative or friend, according to Church 
Growth Associates. In not a few cases, however, 
relatives and friends stay away from our churches 
because their potential contacts have reneged on their 
family responsibilities in favor of the dominant influence 
in their lives, the church program. It is a sad, indisputable 
fact that many of our people seek to escape family 
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responsibility through religious compensation. And we 
have trained them that way. 


In many cases, a judgmental attitude develops toward 
other family members because they do not subscribe to 
the same intensity of church activity. A value system has 
evolved that centers around loyalty to the church 
program, often as a substitute for genuine piety. What we 
see in such cases is a genuine case of churchianity. 

In a day of extreme stress and complexity, there are 
many needs of the family that must be met outside the 
church program. To handicap families in this even 
further by placing excessive demands upon their time, 
energy and skills that prevent them from meeting their 
responsibilities only makes things worse. Added to this is 
the tendency to place a burden of guilt upon them if they 
do not respond to our demands. They come to us 
haggard, battered, and needing their spirits lifted. We hit 
them again with all that needs to be done, and how 
unspiritual they are if they don't do it. It is no wonder one 
Methodist was reported to have said he wasn't physically 
able to be a Baptist! 


Our attitude toward the home spills over into our attitude 
toward the community. Think for a moment what the 
community is. It is an extension of the state. The 
institution of human government not only encompasses 
the national and state level, but the community level as 
well. If the state, or human government, is God's third 
divine institution, then it follows that the local church has 
an obligation to the local community beyond 
evangelizing it. 
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Our tendency has been to treat the community as an evil 
extension of "the world." Oh, we don't mind enjoying its 
streets, garbage collection, police protection and 
especially its restaurants. But we don't feel any 
obligation to exercise our citizenship obligations to the 
community. After all, it is "the world," and that is one of 
Our spiritual enemies. 


But most communities are made up of a cross section of 
people, including many Christians who have to live in it. 
Because we have treated our community obligations with 
a "hands off" attitude, they have become secular in their 
spirit and scope. Because we stand aloof from this social 
entity, they treat us as having a "holier than thou" 
attitude. Then, when something happens we want to 
scream and holler about, they wonder where we have 
been all the time. Perhaps the morals, corruption and 
indifference in many of our communities flow out of this 
attitude. 


As in the case of the family, there are certain things that 
have to be done by government on the local level that the 
church cannot do. But the church benefits from these 
things, and so has an obligation. In most cases in the 
U.S., we operate tax-free. The government position on 
this is becoming more and more that tax exemption 
represents a government subsidy. This is, of course, an 
argument that runs counter to our government ideals, and 
cannot be justified. 

The fact is, however, that if we are willing to operate tax- 
free, use community utilities and services, and enjoy 
police protection, we should make some kind of 
contribution. There are areas of community life and 
service to which we can contribute money and effort 
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without violating our convictions. And we can show the 
community that we do not expect the status of a 
freeloader. 


God expects us to balance out our responsibilities to 
church, home and government. When we don't, we get 
out of focus, out of balance and off base. We become 
poor ambassadors for Jesus Christ. If, on the other hand, 
we realize that the church is sent into this world to 
minister to these other divine institutions, great areas of 
opportunity are open to us. Society and the home are the 
mission fields in which we labor. It is true that they have 
made themselves idols. Our task is to turn them from 
these idols to serve the living and true God. 
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CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
Doctrinal Dynamics 


Behavior grows out of doctrine. Belief is the fuel that 
energizes the final product of our faith, our performance 
as Christians. Correct doctrine should lead us along 
straight paths. On the other hand, if many segments of 
our Christian practice are infected with qualities and 
practices that are out of shape, as this book charges, then 
there must be some explanation at the doctrinal level. 


This is not a book on Bible doctrine, so it does not 
demand a full treatment of any doctrinal deficiencies. 

I would like to suggest a few areas, however, that may be 
providing the dynamics for the kind of abuse we have 
studied. 


Our attitude toward the Bible itself is one area of 
concern. There is a noticeable tendency among us to 
preach about the Bible, rather than merely preaching 
the Bible. We spend a great deal of time defending the 
Bible against its attackers, which reflects a question of 
emphasis. If the Bible is the living Word of God, it can 
certainly speak for itself if it is preached consistently. 


Epagonizomai ("contend," Jude 3) takes its meaning 
from the idea of a combatant in a contest, like the 
wrestling in Ephesians 6:12, but it cannot be limited to 
defending the Bible or defending the faith by simply 
attempting to prove that the Bible, or some version, is the 
Word of God. It cannot be proven anyhow. But it can 
certainly be preached. In the final analysis, it is God Who 
will preserve His Word, not us. 
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Certain apologetics has some justification in our 
priorities. But our main object should be to preach 
Christ. He is the living Word, all the rest is paper and 
ink. And yet, this is a note that is missing too much from 
our pulpits. Many fundamentalists have a tendency to 
preach more programs, actions and psychology than 
Christ. 


At one point in my research, I monitored a month's 
sermons for their Christological content. In most of the 
sermons He was hardly mentioned, sometimes never. But 
more telling is the emphasis with which He was. The 
most frequent reference was to His role as an example of 
how souls should be won, or churches built. The second 
was as the Saviour Who should be "accepted." The third 
most frequent mention was in defending His deity. 


In not a single instance during this time was there a 
sermon on His glory and majesty, His authority over 
principalities and powers, His eternality, His mercy and 
compassion. His beauty, His impeccability, His wisdom 
and His headship in the church all went unmentioned. 


Christ was not magnified and lifted up. Instead of the 
Subject, as Spurgeon urged, He was only an occasional 
subject in the sermonology of that sampling. Instead of 
being the preacher's subject, He was relegated to only an 
example to support the preacher's subject. Our people 
cannot be great Christians if they do not know the 
greatness of Christ. 


Our attitude toward the Bible is suspect in our thinking it 
is up to us to defend it. Surely, when we place so much 
emphasis upon that, there lurks somewhere in our psyche 
a fear that the Bible has some weakness that needs 
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defending? And there also is a possibility that the Bible 
at some point becomes a religious symbol rather than a 
living, dynamic, world-changing power. If faith comes 
by hearing, certainly it is by hearing the Bible, and not 
by hearing about the Bible. If we are teaching the whole 
counsel of God, there are passages enough about the 
inspiration and preservation of the Scripture to consider, 
without making a career of it. 


It may be argued that this is the primary issue of our 
time. That is doubtful. Satan's attack on Christ and the 
Scriptures has continued unabated since Moses. It is not 
peculiar to our day. 


Our approach to the doctrine of the church is also faulty. 
The church does have two ordinances, not just one. As 
important as baptism is, we have minimized the teaching 
on the Lord's Supper and maximized the emphasis upon 
baptism, especially in measuring it numerically. But even 
in the case of baptism, we have taught only its necessity, 
without very much emphasis upon its significance. One 
bus rider returned home from his first visit to one of our 
churches telling his parents how much he liked the 
services because they let him go swimming in their little 
pool! 


Church government and polity, church discipline, church 
history and other areas of ecclesiology have been sadly 
neglected in our preaching and teaching. Many of our 
people know very little about the historic distinctives of 
our church doctrine. About the only thing we have not 
neglected to tell them is the importance of the role of the 
pastor. 
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And then there is the doctrine of sanctification. In too 
many cases we have weakened this doctrine considerably 
by reducing it to a narrow code of behavior. I am not 
minimizing the importance of outward indications of 
holiness. But that is only a part of the doctrine of 
sanctification. And it is the result, rather than the cause. 
In too many instances we have treated it as the cause. 


When we place too much emphasis upon the outward 
enforcing of modes of behavior, rather than the inward 
inducing of them, we lay a trap for our people. This will 
be discussed below when we look at our view of man. In 
the long run, unless the Holy Spirit genders a conviction 
in the heart, the outer norms are meaningless. 


Sanctification is a relationship to God (Acts 26:18, I Cor. 
6:11). It is true that holy character is not necessarily 
imputed. But the potential and energy for it is a product 
of the regeneration. Personal sanctification is a matter 
that involves the whole character. That includes 
temperament, demeanor, relationships and inner 
attitudes, in addition to a distinctive dress and lifestyle. 
The Holy Spirit is the only One Who can bring about this 
kind of practical righteousness (Acts 20:28-35). This is 
evident in the mandated norms of behavior for pastors 
and other church leaders. For instance, 

And the servant of the Lord must not strive; but be gentle 
to all men, apt to teach, patient... 

has either been wholly neglected, or trodden underfoot 
by many impatient, authoritarian leaders. But it is a 
description of the kind of spirit pastors have if they are 
controlled by the Holy Spirit. Sadly, many of our leaders 
do strive. In fact, they take every opportunity to do so. 
And a lot of us can hardly be described as gentle. Gruff, 
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aloof, and abrupt are better descriptions. As far as being 
apt to teach, many do not tolerate questions or honest 
inquiry. As far as being patient, many of us, if things do 
not happen as soon as we think they should, attempt to 
make them happen. In this pragmatic age, we are about 
as patient as a Cook County Ward Chairman. 
Motivational force, credit financing and resigning have 
taken the place of patience. And they usually take place 
in that order, over a period of less than three years. 


In our zeal to win souls, repentance has also been 
minimized. In its place, we have become vulnerable to 
the old charge of easy believism. Nobody seriously 
believes that a very large percentage of the conversions 
we Claim are genuine, including us. Whenever escaping 
Hell becomes the primary emphasis, replacing sinning 
against a holy God, repentance will always be 
emphasized less than it should. The shallowness of our 
converts, and the few who remain, are evidence of this. If 
it is argued that this is necessary in order to reach vast 
numbers of people, then the means is justified by the end, 
and the Bible is no longer the final rule of all faith and 
practice. 


A shallow emphasis upon repentance is accompanied by 
a shallow emphasis upon sin. Perhaps that is why we 
have learned to put sin into a few convenient categories, 
rather than dealing with it as a heart problem. Much of 
the looseness and immorality in our ranks may well be 
explained by a frivolous attitude on sin and repentance. 
John the Baptist was not so intent upon recording a large 
number of baptisms as he was upon seeing some fruits of 
repentance. 
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Several years ago, a president of a Bible College made a 
major doctrinal point out of the repentance question. Any 
emphasis upon repentance from sin was dismissed as 
"legalism." It was hardly any surprise when he had to 
leave that institution in disgrace in the midst of a major 
moral scandal. 


Today's emphasis upon "getting decisions" in a slick, 
programmed Gospel presentation may result in souls 
saved. It also runs the risk of many false professions and 
a light attitude toward repentance. We do not have to 
give up our soulwinning zeal in order to be more biblical 
and careful in our witnessing. 


In a contrasting consideration, Christian liberty is also a 
worthy concern. We do not insist upon circumcision as 
Paul's critics did, but we have other tokens by which we 
judge a man's liberty. Many of them are purely cultural. 
You might safely preach against pants on women in 
North Carolina, but you better leave tobacco alone! In 
Florida, it is safe to preach against tobacco, but difficult 
to deal with the problem of mixed swimming among the 
Sexes. 


While it is our responsibility to deal with specific sins, 
one can search the New Testament in vain for the kind of 
emphasis we have today on these things. We do not, as a 
rule, deal with some very visible sins such as greed, 
covetousness, bitterness, envy and others that destroy our 
testimony. We do not do it because these are more 
common in our congregations, and harder to deal with 
and root out. We just ignore them. 
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Anesis, freedom, can also be translated "indulgence." 
Akin to that is the word plesmone, which means "filling 
up," also with the thought of indulgence. Elutheria, the 
most appropriate word for Christian liberty, means 
primarily "freedom to move about." The Christian is no 
longer tied to a temple at Jerusalem, or a ceremonial law, 
or a curse. We need to teach our people the difference 
between true freedom and license. Or, "asceticism, which 
practically treats the body as an enemy, and the Pauline 
view which treats it as a potential instrument of a 
righteous life..." (Vine). 


The emphasis upon the body alone, and its adornments 
and treatment, is a form of reverse asceticism. The true 
teaching on Christian liberty starts with the atonement, 
stresses the inner qualities, and proceeds from there. It 
doesn't work from the outside in. As in the case of the 
Pharisees, the outer appearance without the inner 
emphasis is a form of religious indulgence. It is 
circumcision made over into a different form. 


Because we have a form or righteousness, but hearts that 
are indifferent toward God, our churches are full of 
people who carry bright red Scofield Bibles under their 
arms, are as Clean cut as the "Moonies," wear decent 
attire and are backslidden in heart. 


Perhaps our most vital error is on our view of man. If 
observation is any guide, the popular version is that man 
has a body that is carnal, a soul that is worth saving, and 
no spirit. If he is saved, he has the Holy Spirit within 
him. But any reference to the spirit of man is minimized. 
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But there is a spirit in man. Our error on this point shows 
up most visibly in the notion that it is possible to yield 
our members as a robot does, becoming a passive 
instrument in the hands of the Holy Spirit. Unless the 
Holy Spirit has full control of our members, the body is 
carnal. 


But this view fails to deal adequately with the central 
element of man's spirit, the will. It is not possible to 
deactivate the human will, making the body a passive 
instrument which deals only with the Spirit of God. It is 
true that before regeneration, the man is dominated by 
the soul and the body, but after regeneration there is 
spiritual life. The spirit is quickened to the point in which 
it can interact with the Spirit of God. The will, free from 
enslavement by satanic influence, is therefore able to 
cooperate, or become a partaker of the divine nature. 


When we teach people that they become "spiritual" by 
merely making the body a passive entity, neutralizing it 
to the point in which "God can take over," we give them 
a misleading concept. It does not take very long to find 
that this is unworkable. The appetites don't go to sleep. 
Frustrated, many believers just fall into deeper sin. 
Spiritual power and freedom come from the direction of 
the human will in cooperation and subjection with the 
Holy Spirit of God. That we have a spirit that is capable 
of this is borne out in the Scriptures: 


The spirit of man... I Cor. 2:11 

The Spirit Himself beareth witness with our spirit... Rom. 
8:16 

My spirit prayeth... I Cor. 14:14 

... my Spirit... I Cor. 5:4 
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Relief in my spirit... II Cor. 2:13 


The seat of the Holy Spirit's indwelling is not the soul, or 
the body. It is the spirit. When we fail to recognize that, 
or minimize it, our emphasis will be upon the Christian 
doing things, spending time, physical and emotional 
energy, going to meetings, etc. On the other hand, when 
the view of the spirit in man is proper and adequate, the 
emphasis is upon the relationship, as taught in the 
fifteenth chapter of John. In the latter case, it is the Holy 
Spirit performing the work. In the former, it is often 
carnal and fleshly activity, regardless of the semantics 
we apply to it. 


It is important to realize that true biblical understanding 
comes from the Holy Spirit through our spirit 

(I Cor. 2:14-16). A right spirit is therefore essential in 
advancing in biblical truth. Even Scripture memorization 
is of minimal value if the spirit does not rule over the 
mind in the reception of truth. Without spiritual 
perception, the believer is soulish, not spiritual, in his 
approach to truth. 


One way to gauge spiritual demeanor is by what we 
commonly call attitude. In the contrasting of works of 
the flesh (the carnal nature, not the body) and the fruit of 
the Spirit, Paul cites attitudes: 


Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are these: 
Adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lasciviousness, 
Idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, seditions, heresies, Envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like ... 

(Galatians 5:19-21) 
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In many lives, a carnal spirit may not show up as open 
adultery, but as lasciviousness (the stirring up of sensual 
desires.) It may not show up as murder, but as strife or 
envy. The carnal spirit of the Corinthian believers was 
marked by the fact that they entertained variances, or 
party spirit. 


Attitudes produced by the Holy Spirit in His action upon 
our spirit, on the other hand, are as follows: 


But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
Meekness, temperance... (Galatians 5:22,23) 


Let's suppose a man wears a blue pinstriped suit, brushes 
his teeth, cuts his sideburns at mid ear, stays away from 
movies and goes to visitation each Thursday night. But 
he has no patience with people. Is he spiritual or carnal? 
According to the Bible, he is carnal. 


Suppose he stands in the pulpit, waves his Bible, declares 
himself a champion of the faith, and fights everyone who 
doesn't agree with him. Is he carnal? Well, he certainly is 
not "gentle," and the Bible says a servant of the Lord 
must"... be gentle unto all men ..." It says he must not 
strive..." (II Timothy 2:24). It says he must be "... 
patient...". 


What we are talking about here are not conditions of the 
body. What we have are attitudes that reflect a man's 
inner spirit. No matter how many souls this man wins, he 
still is not right with God. And he cannot be really 
blessed in his work if he is not in a right relationship with 
the Spirit that dwells within. Nowhere is this poverty of 
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Spirit more evident than in our attitude toward worship. 
The Lord Jesus said to the woman at the well, 


But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worship- 
pers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth: for 
the Father seeketh such to worship Him. 


God is a Spirit: and they that worship Him must worship 
Him in spirit and truth. 


God is not interested in our service apart from our 
worship. Without a spirit of worship and praise, it is all 
sweat and "full of sound and fury, signifying nothing." 
He is seeking people who will worship Him. Without a 
spirit that worships God, our programs and machinations 
are nothing but an abomination. 


If we do not adore Him in our spirits, we will adore 
something else. We will love the works of our hands, the 
praise of men and our institutions. We will love our 
awards, our press notices and our degrees. And that kind 
of carnality will invariably lead to religious abuse. 


In addition, the spirit of man more accurately describes 
what he is, rather than in the case of his actions which 
are what he does. It is possible to fake what you do, but 
your spirit, or attitude, translates what you are. The 
Pharisees are a prime example of the former. They did 
many things, religious, fine things. But Jesus repeatedly 
condemned what they were in their hearts. The entire 
Sermon on the Mount was devoted to this end. 


A final area of doctrinal concern relates to the 
redemptive work of Christ. Our creed calls that a finished 
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work, but often we do not behave as if it was, especially 
in sermonic content. Our preaching heavily emphasizes 
what man should do, and what man has done. It has a 
present tendency to minimize what Christ has done. In 
order to give credit where it is due, we must admit that in 
the average evangelistic sermon, that is not the case. But 
our fallacy is in so often limiting the redemptive work of 
Christ to the salvation experience. His program of 
redemption does not stop there. It encompasses the work 
that He does through the church. 


It is certain He must use human instrumentality. It is 
equally certain, however, that when too much emphasis 
is put upon human ability and work, there is a lessening 
of appreciation of the work of Christ in the life of the 
believer. It is a question of proper emphasis. The attempt 
to meet our goals, no matter how noble, in the energy of 
the flesh is not good. It breeds carnality, excess and 
unbelief. The Bible properly balances the work of Christ 
against the availability of man. 


While it may sometimes be difficult to find that balance, 
the preaching of the finished work of Jesus Christ is an 
absolute necessity in reaching it. And that is what seems 
to me to be sadly lacking in many of our pulpits today. 
Much of the religious abuse described in this book 
occurs at this precise point. 


We confront an issue or need. It is usually a great need. 
Why don't we do anything about it? Don't we realize 
what will happen if we don't take immediate action, with 
everybody getting involved? The problem is that people 
out there are already involved in the last half dozen great 
issues they heard about, have made very little progress, 
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and can't see getting involved in the next dozen issues 
that come down the pike. 


Since this issue is so great, those people are considered 
as apathetic and insensitive, and our letters, pictures, 
talks and tragic stories bombard them with that idea. We 
lay a guilt trip on them. If we can do this effectively, they 
will respond to our ploy, and we will have them in a 
position to abuse them. We overlay them with our 
priorities. 


Behind all this, there lurks a deeper question. If the 
situation is so drastic, and we are about to drop off the 
precipice of the world, why doesn't God do something 
about it? Is He also uncaring? The answer is that sin is 
the root problem, and God has already done something 
about it. And His program for this age is the propagation 
of the Gospel. Being lost is the great tragedy. But if God 
is going to use us in His program, it must be in His 
strength, in His wisdom, in His timing, in His plan, and 
based upon the foundation laid by Jesus Christ. 


What Christ did on that Cross has ramifications not only 
for the split second it takes Him to save us from sin, but 
for every area of our lives as well. He came to redeem, 
not just man's soul, but his future, his whole life. I am not 
claiming that all of that was included in the vicarious 
atonement, as the "whole Gospel" advocates claim. But I 
am teaching that the vicarious work on the Cross is the 
essential foundation from which flows God's whole plan 
of redemption. We must build everything on that 
foundation. 
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If we are to correct the glaring deficiencies that exist in 
our churches, Christ must once again have the central 
place. And it must be in deed, not just in word. He must 
take precedence over our plans, our programs, our 
organizations, our dreams and our immediate needs. Our 
pragmatism, casuistry and religious creed must be 
reconsidered. Our creed is not infallible and our priorities 
are not necessarily God's. 


We must once again restore the firm persuasion that 
Christ is the Redeemer and Succorer of our people. He is 
the Hope of our nation, and the Head of our churches. 
Our educational institutions must not be dedicated to the 
"Christian school movement," but to Him. Our Bibles 
must be the Sword of the Spirit with which we glorify 
Him (John 16:7-15), rather than our organizations, 
institutions and offices. Everything we build must be 
built upon Him. 
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CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
Facing The Problem 


A businessman, converted for two years and by the time 
of the following incident an executive in a well-known 
Christian organization, got the shock of his life on his 
first trip as a Christian organizational official. In the 
banking business, from which he came to his post, he at 
least had to make an attempt to account accurately. Then 
he ran into the way many Christian leaders count 
something more important than money-people. 


The church he visited on his trip had a facility that would 
seat a large number of people. A few of the seats were 
empty. In addition, there was an educational facility that 
added to the capacity of the plant. On Sunday evening, 
the pastor announced to the church that the Sunday 
school attendance was many times more than the 
buildings could facilitate! 


Upon investigating the discrepancy, he learned that the 
pastor of this church sent seven male staff members out 
into area parks Sunday mornings to preach. The 
attendance figures included an estimate of the total 
number of people milling around in those parks on 
Sunday morning! 


Unfortunately, this padding of attendance reports is not 
all that uncommon. Not only are reports of attendance 
widely estimated creatively; money, accomplishments 
and projections for the future are routinely exaggerated 
and falsified. This fact alone-this widespread lying ought 
to convince us that there is something drastically wrong. 
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It ought to convince us that we have gone from 
righteousness to expediency and pragmatism. But the 
practices persist with little or no notice on the part of 
many Christian leaders. 


The disease is widespread. I sent out letters this week 
removing my name from the board of reference of a 
certain individual. His ambitious plans at first excited 
me. His first few misrepresentations I chalked up as 
misguided ambition. After I compiled a list of 20 outright 
broken promises, I could no longer do that. The real 
tragedy is that he can't see where he is wrong. He is 
simply following the success-at-any-cost philosophy of 
our day. 


Excessive ambition is not our only problem. We believe 
activity is more important than devotion. We believe in 
authority without checks and balances. We believe 
arrogance is the same as convictions. We believe 
antagonism is the same thing as contending for the faith. 
Casuistry is a way of life. We think success is getting 
ahead of the other guy. We think we already know 
everything that is worth knowing. We are guilty of gross 
institutionalism. 


We operate from a narrow, parochial world view, and not 
in the good Bible sense. We display an astounding lack 
of scholarship. Our personality cult smacks of 
humanism. We are program and method- oriented, rather 
than Christ-centered. We jump to prove a point, any 
point, with unyielding spirits. We display an astonishing 
lack of love. We use guilt as a weapon to manipulate 
people. Our young people have boundless energy and 
legitimate drives, but we often suppress them rather than 
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channeling them. We have a simplistic view of the good 
Bible teaching on separation. 


The list is depressing. The fact is, however, many of our 
leaders are simply not facing the problem. They are 
covering it up. 


In 1982, a Christian publication was experiencing trouble 
from within. Some of its best people reacted strongly to 
what they considered capricious use of influence and 
resources in an organization that had been built by its late 
founder. It was thought by these men, considered 
honorable by their peers, that instead of performing the 
ministry intended for this publishing entity, its name and 
influence were being used to further the personal goals of 
the man who now headed it. 


After a letter of complaint was presented to this leader, 
he summoned the complainant to his office and said, 
"Bud, you are in a lot of trouble." It is a familiar scene. 
The one who blows the whistle is the troublemaker. It is 
Elijah and Ahab all over again. At a subsequent meeting 
the same day, the whistleblower was fired. 


At that point, a respected key person in the organization 
was shocked to the point of threatening resignation if the 
firing stood. He also insisted that the wrongdoing be 
made right rather than being just covered up. 


Since this person was a key to the whole operation, the 
leader accused of the alleged wrongdoing reportedly 
phoned a nationally known pastor to arbitrate the dispute. 
At about the same time, a man who had written and 
edited for the publication for almost 30 years, and who 
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was prepared to spend the rest of his life with the 
organization without compensation, resigned as 
managing editor. 


The well-known pastor flew into the area to help resolve 
the problem. His observation was that the present head of 
the organization was the only one who could "save" the 
organization, characterized his failures as "mistakes" and 
called for the resignation of all staff personnel who were 
on the board. His rationale was that "I... always stand for 
the leader..." 


Anybody with a heart for righteousness should have 
known that the question was not the salvation of the 
organization, but who was right. In addition, leadership 
is not a sacred cow. If this honored pastor stayed with his 
philosophy, it is assumed he would have stood with 
Hitler. The root of the problem is that we are afraid to 
deal with sin. We have become so pragmatic that the 
preservation of our ministries is more important than 
getting right with God. 


I was associated with an organization in which the past 
president, upon my arrival, immediately began to berate 
me with all the things that were wrong with the present 
leader. For two years, he burned my ears with his bitter 
complaints every chance he got. I did not enter into his 
conspiracy. There came a time when I began, however, 
to uncover some things that were definitely wrong. After 
unsuccessfully meeting with present leaders, I privately 
expressed my concern to this man, since he was the 
pastor of the leader in question. He seized on the 
opportunity at once, attempting to influence me to call 
the board together and throw out the present leader, 
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reinstating him as president. I explained to him that I did 
not have sufficient power or influence for that. I assured 
him that I would, however, relay my concerns to the 
board. I wrote them down and also shared them with 
another staff member who had been constantly critical of 
the organization and its practices. Since he would be 
affected by my action, I wanted him to know what was 
going on. 


The staffer read my complaints over the telephone to the 
suspected leader. A secret meeting was arranged at 
which my departure was made sure. The former 
president who sought to replace the man guilty of the 
alleged wrongdoing, stood with them. He had begun 
doing the weekly devotional for the staff, receiving a 
check each time for $100.00. 


A year later, when it became necessary for me to take 
another costly stand against this organization, the man 
who wanted me to lead his conspiracy circulated letters 
to leaders all over the country threatening to raise a big 
stink if they had anything more to do with me. My 
influence with many of these men was, of course, hurt. 
But that is not the important point. The important point is 
in the double-dealing coverups that have become routine 
in our organizations. 


Whether we want to admit it or not, this is the classic, 
Water- gate-type sign of corruption in authority circles. It 
is taking place with frightening regularity in the one 
place that is supposed to stand for righteousness in 
America, the church. 
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God's Word on the subject is final: 


He that covereth his sins shall not prosper: but whoso 
confesseth and forsaketh them shall have mercy. 
Proverbs 28:13 


It is not until we face our wrongdoing that we can begin 
to correct the growing cloud of spiritual storms which 
threaten to swallow up the church in America. It may 
take a little while. The form may continue to look good 
from the outside. But there is death in the pot. 

Perhaps a new generation of young leaders who read this 
book can, like Gideon, begin to throw down the false 
altars of a degenerate trend of expediency at the cost of 
righteousness. 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
Why Christians Fail Morally 


Interestingly, people in places of leadership are often 
more vulnerable to corruption than those who are not. 
Young Christian leaders should be aware that their 
position makes them an easy target for a moral fall. 
There seems to be a pattern to moral fall, both with 
leaders and followers. We now take a look at a few of the 
warning signals. 


If we get the idea we are the good guys, and we are the 
ones who associate with the good guys, we may be in 
trouble. To progress spiritually, our estimation of 
ourselves and our environment should be one of 
vigilance. But nothing destroys that like pride. To the 
extent we magnify our goodness, we blind ourselves to 
our need. 


When we get to this place, instead of examining 
ourselves we are always examining others, comparing 
them unfavorably with us. Mote-beholding is spiritually 
devastating. Our attention is drawn to the faults of others, 
rather than ourselves. It is then easy for corrupting 
influences to sneak up on us without our knowing it. In 
many such cases, God will permit us to fall into 
degrading situations to bring us to our senses. 


The recent revelation of moral difficulties in the life of a 
long- time official in a Christian university underscores 
this. He was famous for his open condemnation of 
student practices. It was found that he was involved in 
practices that would have made the students blush. While 
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concentrating on the wrongdoing of the student body, he 
failed to give attention to his own spiritual needs. The 
fallout was tremendous. It is true-abundantly true-that 
pride goes before a fall. 


SPIRITUAL DECEPTION 

We fancy that deception is practiced by "the forces of 
Satan," from which we omit ourselves. But Satan can be 
a lying spirit in the lives of Christians who subscribe to a 
conservative agenda. Among conservative Christians, 
chronic liars, power-hungry opportunists, harlots and 
even killers are tolerated if they wear the appropriate 
theological label. 


The fact that they say they are one of the "good guys" 
frequently blinds us to their faults until it is too late, and 
we have to cover it all up for the sake of the movement. 
If we are warned to "try the spirits," surely we should try 
the spirits who favor us by identifying with our group. 


Falsifying the records is also a form of spiritual 
deception. It is the sin that killed Annanias and Sapphira. 
Why should we tolerate it? Perhaps we have a tendency 
to treat the blessed Holy Spirit more as a doctrine than as 
a holy Person. Perhaps it is because of our pride. We 
have to doctor the records so they will live up to our 
exalted opinions of ourselves. 


SIMPLICITY 

The book of Proverbs recognizes four classes of people; 
the wise, the simple, the fool and the scorner. The simple 
person personifies the untrained spirit, the undisciplined 
heart. In our eagerness to thrust young men and women 
into places of responsibility too soon, we may hasten 
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their demise. We do this often because we are in sucha 
hurry to meet our goals. They become fodder for our 
ambitions. 


Because we have minimized discipling and training, the 
symbols of Christianity have become the pat answer, the 
simplistic creed and the cliche mentality. There is very 
little stature to our current crop of Christian workers. As 
a consequence, they are making very little impact on the 
world. "The simple pass on..." 


MISUNDERSTANDING OF SALVATION 

Salvation is not a decision, it is a life. He came that we 
might have life. It may be begun by a decision, but 
Bunyan was correct in picturing it as a struggle of the 
soul. 


There are seven different applications of the word 
"salvation" in the Bible, covering everything from the 
initial experience to eternal bliss. Because this generation 
of Christians has a tendency to paint salvation as a quick 
solution rather than an eternal transaction, many are not 
experiencing real deliverance. The progressive side of 
sanctification is minimized. 


More often than not, grace is pictured as something 
available only to people before they are saved, or 
available to Christians to make them feel better if 
something bad happens to them. It is not emphasized as a 
vital force for bringing moral deliverance. But 
"salvation" and "deliverance" are synonymous. 
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IRRESPONSIBILITY 

Preachers nowadays have an unfortunate reputation for 
not paying their bills. Why is this? It should be the other 
way around. I believe there is something deadly to this. It 
is the something-for- nothing way of thinking that has 
captivated us. The notion has its roots in socialism, a 
philosophy we ought to resist. But we only resist it on the 
government level. 


We are not a privileged class to whom business people 
and others owe special consideration. If there are people 
who want to give special consideration to a ministry, it 
ought to be accepted with gratitude. But it should not be 
expected. Christian people are not taught to be chiselers, 
at least not by the Bible. But that is the reputation many 
of us have. It is nothing more than irresponsibility. 


It is an attitude that needs correcting. Paul made tents. 
We make deals. It may be time to go back to making 
tents if that is what it will take to make us face our 
honest responsibilities. 


JEALOUSY AND ENVY 

In our zeal to compete, we often become blind to 
ordinary moral restraints, and sloppy in our ethics. We 
envy. Envy is the displeasure we feel if someone else 
prospers. But we are to "rejoice with them that rejoice." 
The best way to get off track in our priorities is to make 
them horizontal, not measuring them by the biblical 
standards but by how we are doing compared with the 
fellow next door or down the street. God's standard is not 
in comparing ourselves with others, but in measuring 
God's will for us. 
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INSECURITY 

We have a big identity problem. Today's media have 
produced the hero, and we have the Christian hero. But 
most of us are not equipped to dash into the nearest 
phone booth and transform ourselves into a superperson. 
Thus failing, we have an identity crisis. 


Security for the modern believer is the same place it 
always has been, in Him. It is not in being noticed, or 
competing favorably, or having our names in the paper. 
It is not even in a sense of accomplishment. We achieve 
security by finding ourselves in His will. Security is in 
His provision for us, not in our jockeying for a certain 
position in life. 


Many of us fall morally because we panic when we think 
God has abandoned us in our immature search for 
meaning and identity. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 

We fail morally because we partition life into the 
"secular" and "sacred." Because of this, we think we can 
get away with things in our ordinary lives we would 
never dream of doing in our religious lives. But it is a 
false division. 


Christianity is not something we tack onto the rest of our 
life. It is our life. Faith dictates the standards of the 
business world, the educational world, the food we eat 
and even the marital bed. This does not suggest that there 
is no place in our lives for religious ritual and ceremony. 
It only suggests that there is no place in our lives for 
ungodly thoughts and actions. 
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DISILLUSIONMENT 

Much of the present moral fallout is because this 
generation of Christians has not provided a proper 
example for our youth. It can be easily supposed that 
they have an acceptable excuse. But such is not the case. 
God may hold one generation responsible if they do not 
provide a proper example, but He will not excuse the 
next generation on that basis. He will hold against them 
the admonition of the martyr Stephen, "As your fathers 
did, so do you." 


My young readers should take care not to take comfort in 
the things I have said in this book, or hide behind them. 
There is no excuse. Rather than an excuse, they should 
serve as a warning. If you are a second generation 
Christian, you have an advantage others have not had. 
Many of us were not privileged to be reared in church. 


If you have a poor example in some places, you have 
seen much that is good in other places. And you have at 
least had the privilege of the teachings, if not the 
example. You have a heritage to build on. Profit from it, 
learn from our mistakes. But do not go back into a world 
that does not profess to know the Bible and its Saviour. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY 
Repentance 


If these pages smack of an apologetic for ecumenism or 
liberalism, I have missed the mark. My observations 
about abuse in the biblicist camp in no way implies that 
such abuses are absent from more liberal groups, or that 
abusive practices should give comfort to enemies in the 
anti-Christian camp. 


If anything, my call is for a return to the faith of our 
fathers in practice as well as word and label. In 
commenting on the use of guilt to manipulate others, I do 
not in any wise succumb to the excesses of Richard Yao, 
who wants to popularize the superstition that authority, 
structure and sound convictions are in themselves the 
producers of guilt. 


This is not an attack on the conservative church, or any 
segment in the evangelical or fundamentalist camp 

per se. It is an honest attempt to help us in facing our 
spiritual needs and doing something about them. 


Some of the authors quoted are from diverse 
backgrounds, and their observations used here do not 
lend credence to the whole body of their writings or 
views. They are only used as mirrors to reveal what I feel 
may be legitimate concerns on the part of those who 
observe us. 


Dr. Herbert Schlossberg, a former history professor and 


current tax consultant, has written a brilliantly 
documented treatise on the current state of Western 
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thought, viewed, from his standpoint, as idolatry. 
History, humanity, Mammon, nature, power and religion 
suffer considerable scrutiny in his book, Idols for 
Destruction. 


Dr. Schlossberg points out that the idolatry exists both on 
the left and right of the political spectrum. Biblicists who 
identify themselves solely with the conservative agenda 
in America may be surprised to learn what some of those 
conservatives are calling for. Many of their goals lie 
outside the biblical mandate. Our current pragmatism, 
however, has fooled us into favoring many current trends 
that seem to support our priorities, while ignoring the 
Bible principles that ought to rule over them. He says: 


"This is another false dilemma. There is no necessity for 
us to ignore either events or principle." 


Perhaps one of the things that has led to our present 
problems is this. We favor events over principle in our 
goals. But when we want to retreat to a place of 
irresponsibility, we find a favored principle to explain 
our lack of action. This dualism has cursed the church in 
the past, and shows signs of rendering it ineffective in 
today's spiritual economy. 


The prophets of the Bible were more on target. They did 
not waver from biblical truth, but confronted the major 
issues of their times with those truths. They did it 
regardless of the results. Far from being pragmatic, John 
the Baptist did not value his life above standing for the 
truth. Nor did the three Hebrew children. 

Schlossberg says, "Meanwhile we are left with a church 
that to a large extent has chosen to befriend the powers 
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that dominate the world instead of judging them. We 
should be reminded that the crucifixion of Christ was a 
joint production, instigated by religious authorities and 
then carried on by the state." 


Perhaps we have been the unwilling accomplices of the 
idolatrous, humanistic state. If we have coveted 
"success," or attention, or material resources the Bible 
makes it clear that we have worshipped idols (Colossians 
3:5). To the extent that we have put our ministries, our 
buildings, our reputations or our ambitions ahead of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, they have replaced Him and have, 
therefore, become idols. 


While we have been using the language of the Bible to 
condemn modern statism and the success cult, we have to 
a large measure adopted their value system. That is why 
our vocal condemnation has, to a large measure, gone 
unheeded. It is not until we retrieve the correct biblical 
values for ourselves that we will impact the world which 
in our case happens to be the whole consensus of 

modern Western thought. That is the mindset of the 
world we must condemn. 


The world will not listen until they see us repent. Our 
repentance must include a repudiation, by lifestyle, of the 
pragmatic, success-at-any-cost heresy that grips modern 
minds. If success is our goal, it is our god. The true God 
will not bless us unless we denounce our false gods, and 
put them away. As a church, we must also deal with the 
fatalism of this current hour. The determinists have 
taught us to think as they do. 
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History is the inevitable, blind force that pushes us 
toward predetermined ends. If this were a currency of 
thought consistent with biblical teaching on foreordained 
providence, it would be healthy. But it is not. Perhaps 
God's judgment upon us is inevitable, as in Jeremiah's 
day. But faith dictates that we never abandon the 
conviction that God can make a difference. There are no 
blind forces controlling us. It is the God we know, love 
and worship Who is in control. He is outside whatever 
social, economic and philosophic forces that are extant in 
the human environment. 


The behaviorists are dead wrong. Human factors are not 
the last word on human events. There is a Lord over the 
human landscape. He is still the Husbandman. He can 
deliver. He can break the humanist god the way He broke 
Baal. Our despair is not good. 


And, finally, our trusted position must be restored to an 
appropriate level of accountability. If Paul could say that 
God counted him as faithful in putting him into the 
ministry, the conclusion that trustworthiness is vital, is 
evident. It is long overdue that we give account of our 
stewardship. 


Power is of God. He sets up and takes down. We shall 
not have the power to judge the world without His 
blessing. We cannot have power for revival unless He 
gives it. America, or the rest of the world, cannot be 
shaken by our ministries if our version of authority and 
power is as corrupt as theirs. 


We cannot have power to overcome our own 
powerlessness without Him. That may mean that some of 
us will have to make restitution, as Cathleen Webb did 
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with Gary Dotson. The media could not understand such 
a startling development, because they have no frame of 
reference for such a thing. It would be tragedy if we, too, 
missed the point. 


Repentance may mean tears. Not mere tears of emotion, 
but of remorse. It may involve the kind of tears that are 
shed when we finally grasp the enormity of our 
responsibilities, and our past fail- ure to live up to them. 
The spiritual fallout is widespread and dev- astating. And 
help from the God of our fathers will not come until we 
see it the way He does. 


Perhaps it is time to quit blaming the Communists, the 
Humanists and the Federal Government for what has 
happened. In the day of Hezekiah and Isaiah, 
Nebuchadnezzar was the enemy. But that is not where 
God put the blame. He put it squarely upon His people 
who had not kept His trust. Our government, while 
keeping a token statement of trust in God on our coinage, 
has revoked that trust to a large extent. But so has the 
church. One of the most visible manifestations of trust in 
God is a corresponding trustworthiness in our families 
and churches. We cannot expect civil government to 
reverse itself until government in church and home 
become accountable to God. 
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